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THE ARREARS BILL, 


A GENERAL whose troops refuse to fight is not dis- 
graced by defeat, and Lord Satispury’s speech on 
Thursday may be taken as an exercise in different form, 
but in a form at once dignified and forcible, of the ancient 
right of protest belonging to the Peers. The noisy 
triumph which has taken the place of noisy abuse in the 
Radical press on this matter qualifies its unflattering com- 
pliments to the wisdom of the Lords by comments on 
their disobedience to their leader, and assumes that the 
general body of the Conservative peers can only take 
credit at the expense of Lord Satispury’s discretion and 
of its own party discipline. The relations, present or 
future, between the Conservative leader and his followers 
are not the present subject; but sober critics will hardly 
take the view just referred to. In the nature of things 
(and it is one of the greatest advantages of the insti- 
tution) party ties are looser and individual judgment 
freer in the Lords than in the Commons. It is possible to 
think with the majority that this was not a time for a 
constitutional conflict, and for two reasons, one national, 
the other partisan. The Government is engaged in 
hazardous occupations, and it has the temporary popularity 
which war, until disaster comes, or until its expense is 
heavily felt, always gives to a Ministry with a people not 
utterly debased. Lord Satispury thinks differently, and 
has vindicated his consistency and his love for justice by 
his protest. But the opinion expressed before the crisis, 
that to the real value of the Lords’ Amendments, supplies 
a more solid ground for agreement with the practical 
decision of the Peers than any other consideration. 
It was to be expected that the eagerness of party 
criticism would endeavour to disparage the conces- 
sions just made, but it could hardly be anticipated that 
the disparagement would take a form exhibiting so much 
ignorance or so much bad faith. It is roundly asserted 
that the Bill went up to the Lords the second time, in all 
important respects, the same as it had gone up to the 
Honse of Lords before. Assertions of this kind can hardly 
do otherwise than deceive those readers—the vast majority, 
—who are not acquainted with the text of the measure, and 
it is therefore worth while to point out in some detail 
what was actually given up by the Government and won 
by the House of Lords. 

It was very fully argued on a previous occasion 
that Lord Satispury’s first Amendment was of but 
small importance, and a smile is perhaps permissible 
at the gullibility of those partisans who allowed their 
fire to be drawn off by this first proposal, while they 
suffered the really important provisions of the second 
to pass comparatively unquestioned. But it may also 
be remarked that Mr. Guapstone’s Amendment as to 
notice, which he offered as a compromise, is by no means 
the merely verbal matter which his panegyrists seek 
to make it. Notice to the landlord is particularly 
valuable in the case of proceedings where it may be of the 
greatest importance to him to provide evidence showing 
the tenant’s solvency, and it was both demanded on the 
landlord’s side and refused on the tenant’s in the early 
discussions on the measure. With regard to the con- 
cession made on the Duke of ABERcorn’s Amendment, the 
substitution of a positive direction to the Commissioners 
to take into account the tenant-right as an asset so far 
as they think reasonable, for an optional permission to 


them to take it into account if they choose, the importance 
of the difference is far more considerable. The words 
of the Act may, indeed, be set at naught by a determined 
partisan. But.the amount of bias which will persuade a 
man that he need not exercise an optional right, and the 
amount of it which will persuade him that he need not 
perform an enjoined duty, are obviously two very different 
things. To put it in other words, the first form of the 
Act threw the onus of proving that the tenant-right ought 
to be taken into consideration on the landlord ; the second 
throws on the tenant the onus of proving that it ought 
not. Indeed, the mere fact that the form of words 
now adopted is the same which Sir Jonun Lvussock 
proposed and Mr. Guapstone strenuously resisted is suffi- 
cient to show the true state of the case. But the 
concession made on Lord Satissury’s second Amendment 
is the real point of importance. It is sufficient to say 
that, though grudgingly made and injured by small re- 
strictions, it absolutely guards the landlord from the 
greatest wrong inflicted by the original Bill—from the 
wrong of having to accept fifty per cent. or less of 
his dues from his tenant, with the result of seeing that 
tenant immediately pocket the value of the tenant-right, 
and walk off, or of seeing other creditors indemnify 
themselves in full from the very asset which the Land 
Bill of last year recognized as his own special security. 
On Mr. Guapstone’s own calculations, a security to the 
extent of about two millions of money is given to 
the landlord either for the repayment of his arrears or 
for the regular payment of seven years’ rent to come. 
If this is a small matter in the estimation of Radical 
critics, they must be complimented at least on being 
superior to petty views in money matters. To sum up, 
under the Bill as it first went up, the suggestion to the 
Sub-Commissioners was that, unless they liked, they need 
not take the tenant-right into consideration ; in the second 
form, the direction (no longer a suggestion) is that, save 
for special reasons, they shall take it. Formerly the land- 
lord could be robbed with impunity by the tenant or the 
gombeenman or the shopkeeper; now he cannot. For- 
merly he was restricted to the recovery of two years’ rent ; 
he will now have three, anless the tenant pays punctually 
for seven years tocome. This,is the state of things in 
which the intelligent and honourable publicists of the 
Radical party pronounce the Bill as it stands to be iden- 
tical with the Bill as it stood. r 

Of the prospects of the measure it is not necessary to 
say much. ‘he practical adoption of Lord Satispury’s 
most important Amendment has prevented the certainty of 
wholesale evictions by usurers and petty shopkeepers, and 
it has given the tenant a strong interest in being honest 
and diligent for at least seven years to come. For any 
good purpose, therefore, this single clause is likely to be 
more powerful than all the rest of the Bill put to- 
gether. It is possible that it will relieve some land- 
lords from the unmerited hardship which they are 
now suffering, and of which a glaring example is given 
by the case of Mr. ALttzs, as displayed in the letters of Mr. 
Giapstone and Mr. Treve.yan in the Times of Thursday. 
It may enable a certain number of really honest and 
merely unfortunate tenants to begin again. In this way 
it is possible that it may stave off fora few months or a 
few years longer the apparently inevitable catastrophe which 
Mr. Giapstone’s Irish policy has made a matter almost of 
certainty. As the most probable result, it will patch up a 
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kind of hollow peace between landlords and tenants until 
the next period of scarcity, until the tenants have pledged 
the property handed over to them by last year’s Act up 
to the utmost possible extent, or until some new cry of 
agitation begins afresh the now nearly accomplished 
work of the Land League. This it may do and, thanks 
to the modifications introduced in consequence of the 
Amendments of the House of Lords, it will do it with less 
injustice and less mischief of all sorts than would otherwise 
be the case. That it can do any more is probably 
not believed by anybody who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the Irish question, and is only asserted by those 
who would equally assert the benefits and sufliciency of 
any measure of Mr. GLApsToNg’s, no matter what it might 
be. In this respect it has, no doubt, served the objects of 
its introducers. The Kilmainham bargain has been fairly 
kept on one side—a fairness which is doubtless due to the 
fact that the consideration has yet to be received by the 
Government. Permission to dip into the pockets of the 
English taxpayer—a permission dearer at all times to 
Irish patriots than anything else—has had its usual and 
natural effect. Unfortunately, effects of this kind are in 
their nature transitory. The sweetness of enjoyment 

asses into the keenness of appetite. A, precedent has 
ion established by the consent of the guardians of the 
national purse that, at every recurring season of distress, 
the people of Great Britain shall pay the debts of the 
people of Ireland. It is not likely to rust for want of use 
in the future. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


bpd prepared for the concentration of a large 
force in Egypt, the Government will be but indirectly 
responsible for military operations. The history of cam- 
paigns in which commanding officers have been hampered 
by instructions from Aulic Councils or civilians in autho- 
rity is now so well understood that Ministers are un- 
likely to commit the error of undue interference. No 
objection can be taken to the selection of the generals who 
are to be employed in Egypt ; and it may be hoped that 
criticism of their conduct may be suspended until it can be 
safely and properly published. It is possible that writers 
who complain of an unnecessary loss of life resulting from a 
given military operation may know little or nothing of 
the reasons which may have made the movement advisable. 
Even if a mistake had been committed, it would be un- 
necessary to call the attention of the enemy and of all 
Europe to a trifling miscarriage; nor is it desirable that 
officers who are likely to be sensitive to blame should have 
their attention diverted to personal justification. The 
War Office and the Horse Guards will probably be more 
considerate, especially as they are at all times liable to 
unofficial censure. ‘The duty of the authorities at home is 
to define the objects of the campaign rather than to deter- 
mine the manner in which it is to be conducted. There 
will be enough for the departments to do in providing for 
the material wants of the army ; and the Cabinet is more 
than-sufliciently occupied in endeavouring to simplify or 
remove almost unprecedented political complications. It is 
also responsible for some measures which might be classed 
underthe head of military operations. The despatch of troops 
from India, and the occupationof Suez by a force of marines, 
must be attributed to the Government. It would be unreason- 
able to complain that there is not a Minister like CHaTuam to 
organize and inspire the efforts of the army in the field. 
It is but fair to admit that the hesitation which has been 
displayed in diplomatic proceedings has not hitherto im- 
peded the preparations for the campaign. Even the limi- 
tation of financial provisions to the short term of three 
months may be interpreted as a proof of confidence, and it 
can afford no encouragement to the enemy. 

Although the details of negotiations at Constantinople 
are not fully known, it may be collected from Ministerial 
statements and from various sources of information that 
the greatest and most pressing of existing dangers had 
not been discerned until within the last fortnight. The 
settlement of the Egyptian question had been unintention- 
ally facilitated by the withdrawal of France from co- 
operation with England, and by the unwillingness of the 
other Powers to take an active part in suppressing the 
disturbances: If" there had been no Conference assembled 
at Constantinople, the English Government might have 
been content to enduro the ill-natured comments of the 


Italian press and the vapouring impertinence of M. pg 
Lessers. If Arabt conld have first been crushed, the 
re-establishment of the Kuepive’s power would have 
been effected exclusively by England, and the admission 
of foreign Governments to a share in the advantages 
which might have been secured would have been wholly 
voluntary. Protocols of disinterestedness cannot abate 
the superiority of a benefactor to those who at his pleasure 

rofit by his energy and hy his subsequent generosity. 
The English Government is not to be blamed for a change 
of policy which unavoidably arose from altered circum- 
stances ; but for not abandoning in time its participation 
in the Conference and its reliance on Turkish inter- 
vention. During his prolonged efforts to maintain the 
French alliance, Lord Granvitue steadily insisted on Turkish 
intervention as the most legitimate and least inconvenient 
method of re-establishing financial and administrative 
order in Egypt. The alternative of a joint occupation by 
England and France involved the risk of probable mis- 
understandings, and of possible collision; and there was 
reason to believe that, in consequence of the transactions 
in Tunis, the presence of a French army in a Turkish de- 
pendency would be especially obnoxious to the Porte. It 
was at the same time certain that the French Government 
and nation would at that time have objected to the separate 
intervention of England; and, on the whole, it seemed 
expedient that Arani’s enterprise should be treated asa 
rebellion, and not promoted to the dignity of a civil or 
foreign war. When the Suntan announced his intention 
of sending a Commissioner with full powers to Egypt, it 
would have been impossible to insist on his enforcing the 
submission which might perhaps have been voluntarily 
rendered. For a few days it seemed that Dervisn Pasna 
was determined to assert the sovereignty of the Suvray, 
and the consequent maintenance of the Kurpive’s authority 
against the rebel leader. ‘The illusion was speedily re- 
moved by the disclosure of a friendly understanding between 
Dervish and Arabi; and the complicity of the SuLTaN with 
the rebellion was proved by the decoration which was soop 
afterwards conferred on the insurgent chief. 


From that time the participation of England in the 
Conference became at the same time useless and danger- 
ous. The probability of a separate intervention was 
already contemplated ; and the preparations for the present 
expedition had been commenced. All the reasons which 
had recommended an application to the Suiran had be- 
come obsolete; and the failure to obtain his assent was 
not without compensating advantages. It had now become 
probable that any Turkish force which might land in 
Egypt would practically reinforce the Egyptian army ; 
yet the English Ampassapor was still instructed to press 
upon the Conference the expediency of a despatch of 
Turkish troops to Egypt. It has already been said that a 
change of policy might be justifiable, but it could not be 
right that one policy should overlap another. Mr. Guap- 
sToNE’s obstinate belief in the advantage to be derived from 
the European Concert seems not to have been disturbed by 
an inquiry into the objects to which the Concert might be 
directed. Even after the massacre of July 11, and after 
the bombardment of the Alexandria forts, Lord Dorrerix 
was still, in pursuance of his instructions, bent on over- 
coming the supposed reluctance of the Sunray to suppress 
the rebellion by force. It is difficult to understand the 
obstinate repetition of an unconditional demand. As soon 
as it became evident that England was about to act alone 
the scruples of the SuLtay suddenly disappeared. The army 
which could not be employed against the rebels was imme- 
diately forthcoming as soon as it furnished the only means 
of thwarting English policy. The Sunray yielded to the 
urgent request of the Conference, in which the representa- 
tive of England was included; and if great State affairs 
could be conducted without reference to facts and sub- 
stantial interests, there seemed to be no further ground for 
negotiation. An unconditional offer followed by a simple 
acceptance constitutes, according to law and common sense, 
a complete bargain ; but when great national interests are 
at stake, Governments cannot afford to be bound by ab- 
stract propositions. The English Ambassapor was accord- 
ingly directed to impose a new condition on the SuLran’s 
compliance with previous demands. His co-operation in 
Egypt could not be accepted by England, unless he thought 
fit in a formal proclamation to denounce Arai as a rebel. 
The provers) was in the highest degree reasonable and 
just, but it was insufficient. It is by no means certain 
that a repudiation of Arabi might not be revoked or ex- 
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plained away. The most embarrassing course which 
could have been adopted by the Suntan would, as on the 
recent occasion, have been the unconditional assent which 
he has perhaps by this time given. 

Fortunately Lord Durrerin was in the first instance 
encountered by a deliberate rebuff. He was .informed 
that the question whether Aras was to be regarded as a 
rebel must depend on his submission or resistance to the 
Turkish force when it landed in Egypt. In any case the 
demand for a proclamation could only be considered when 
it was preferred, not by England alone, but by the Con- 
ference. It has since been asserted that some or all the 
plenipotentiaries have advised the Sutran to issue the re- 
quired proclamation. The delay which afterwards occurred 
ought to have been instantly seized as an opportunity 
for definitely rejecting Turkish co-operation in Egypt, 
and for retiring from the Conference. No State paper 
which can be composed at Constantinople will materially 
diminish the inconvenience of being accompanied by a 
more than doubtfal ally. With or without a proclama- 
tion, ARaBI will profess allegiance to the SuLtan, of whose 
real intentions he is probably well informed. Dervis 
Pasua will once more accept ARaBI’s assurances, and 
announce that the authority of the Sutran is re-established, 
if indeed it had at any time been disputed. If such is the 
untoward course of events, the English Government must 
rely on the undoubted rights of the Kuepive. The treaties 
by which the independence and hereditary succession of the 
descendants of MEnEMeT ALI were guaranteed are still 
binding upon Turkey. The Suxran has no right to act as 
if he were the direct and absolute Sultan of Egypt while 
the legitimate authority of the Kuepive is disputed by 
the rebels. The public announcement of the Kuxptva’s 
alleged treason, and of his consequent deposition, prove 
Arasi to be a rebel, even if he were the most loyal and 
most cherished subject of the Surtan. The English Go- 
vernment as a party to the treaties has an undoubted right 
to defend the authority of the Kuepive, even against his 
sovereign. It is only to be regretted that a ground which 
is clearly unassailable was not taken during the negotia- 
tions at Constantinople. The immediate practical duty 
of the Government is to prevent or reduce to the 
smallest dimensions the Turkish expedition. The force 
will be so far that of an enemy that its possible hos- 
tility must be taken into account in all military arrange- 
ments. It is much to be wished that the SuLTAN may 
still be so obstinate as to furnish reasons for preventing, 
if necessary by force, the landing of the Turkish con- 
tingent. lt is satisfactory to learn that the bankers of 
Alexandria have been warned against discounting Turkish 
Government bills. The financial assistance which has 
been rendered by Russia consists, not in an advance of 
money, but in the abandonment or suspension of a claim 
which might perhaps not have been immediately or fully 
met even if the creditor had been pressing. The ingenious 
devices of a cunning adversary will be most effectually 
met by direct acts of vigour. 


OFFICIAL ORATORY AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Bye oped the speeches of Ministers at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday night prove that they have 
grasped the great principle of good manners—that after- 
dinner oratory must be pleasant to — and take a 
cheerful view of things in general. Mr. Guapstony even 
contrived to propose the health of the Lorp Mayor in 
terms so flattering to the municipal government of the City 
that it is hard to reconcile them with his attitude towards the 
plans for reforming it out of existence. It is possible that 
the official head of the City of London, attentively listening 
to his distinguished guest, may have reflected that, being 
swamped in a new little nation to be formed within this 
“ great Empire ”’ is a poor reward for worthily representing 
“ that great principle of municipal government which is 
* only second in importance to the Central Government of 
“the land.” The terms in which the Lorp Onance.tor 
returned thanks for the House of Lords make, as coming 
from one of Mr. Giapstong’s colleagues, a pleasant con- 
trast to the loud bow-wow style of criticism on the same 
body adopted by the Premier’s unofficial supporters. It 
is suggestive of the existence of moderation somewhere in 
the ranks of the Ministerialists when we hear of “ the | 


“ good sense and wisdom” of the Lords as being equal to 

the amount of the same virtues to be found among the elect 

of the people. As a matter of course, the Ministers who 

spoke for the Admiralty and the War Office were 

highly complimentary to the navy and the army. Present 

circumstances afford an excellent opening for pretty 

speeches about those forces. Nevertheless, all pretty 

speeches are not equally becoming. As Mr. GLapstone 

reminded his hearers, the banqueting hall of the Mansion 

Honse “affords a channel of communication to the civilized 

“world,” and speakers there address a wide audience 

which has not been to the dinner. In view of that fact, 

we could wish that the utterances of the First Lorp of 

the Apmiratty and the Secretary of Srate for War 

had been somewhat less complacent. The tone of their 

speeches seems to indicate that they are in a pleasant 
flutter of surprise at —e that anything can be done at 

all. It is only polite to Lord Norrusroox’s hearers to 

suppose that most of them smiled a little on being in- 

formed that it is a wonderful sign of our mercantile pros- 

perity that fifty big transports can be found to carry 

troops. People who can pay freight can generally find 

ships, and Mr. CuipErs could have informed the Firsr 

Lorp that abundance of recruits is not considered a sign 

of prosperity among the working classes. Mr. CHILDERS 

himself uttered a cruel sarcasm on our military adminis- 

tration by boasting that, with months to prepare and the 

help of stores collected by their predecessors, the Ministry 

have absolutely been able to send an army corps to Egypt 
in moderate haste and fairly equipped for service. The 

compliments given to the crews of the squadron at 

Alexandria have the air of being extorted by surprise 
at finding that our seamen can fight. Those who have 
enjoyed the pleasant and profitable acquaintance of naval 
officers know that nothing can please the service less 
than loud commendation for doing the fighting that 
comes to them in the way of duty. Mr. Cuxinpers’s 
solemn after-dinner bragging about the readiness of our 
professional fighting men to fight was even more out 
of place than Lord Norrssroox’s compliments. Such 
talk ought to be left to illustrated papers for boys at 
all times; and in the present case we know very well 
that we are about to undertake another doctors’ war, and 
that we shall have mainly to struggle with the summer 

climate of Egypt. 

The political side of the war in that country had 
naturally a very prominent place in the speech of Mr. 
Grapstong, and he treated it in a highly characteristic 
manner. The commonplace and, indeed, common sense 
way of speaking about it would be to say that we are 
interfering in Egypt because our interests make an 
immediate interference necessary, but that our interests are 
quite compatible with a regard for thé rights of other 
European nations. They are even consistent with the 
truest interests of the people of Egypt. That is the gist 
of what Mr. Cuttpers had said. But such a way of 
stating the position would be far too simple for Mr. 
GtapstoneE. He preferred to insist that we are only 
carrying out the moral law, and doing it out of a pure 
regard for the good of the world. He did, indeed, point 
out that, but for our interests in Egypt, “ it would not 
*‘ have been possible for us to have found a justification 
“for the intervention which we have on hand.” These 
interests, however, are only a pretext fora beantiful and 
beneficent activity for the good of our neighbours. Eng- 
land is, in fact, acting the part of a benevolent Brother 
CHEERYBLE, who modestly conceals his charitable gifts 
under a pretence of regard for his business. Mr. 
GapsTONE availed himself of the channel of communica- 
tion which starts from the Mansion House to tell all man- 
kind that England has no interests in Egypt which are 
not “common to us with every State in Europe— 
“nay, with the whole of the civilized world.” This is 
a style of after-dinner oratory somewhat less offensive 
than Lord Norrssroox’s compliments to the navy for not 
running away. but incomparably more dangerous. Such 
words are a declaration of policy, and cannot fail to be 
brought up against England when the settlement of 
Egypt comes to be finally made. The statement they 
contain is flagrantly at variance with the action of the 
Government. If we have no interest in Egypt which is 
not common to all the world, then there is indeed no 
justification for interfering alone in its affairs. It is 
because the direct contrary is the.case that a British 
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squadron has bombarded Alexandria and two British 
armies are on their way to the country. The mere 
fact that one of them is coming from India, and is to 
be paid for by Indian taxation, proves that we stand to 
Egypt in a position wholly different to that of other 
oples. And this is perfectly well known to every 
uropean statesman—indeed, to every reader of a Euro- 
nm newspaper. It is impossible to imagine to whom 
Mtr. Gtapsrone’s words are addressed, now that Mr. 
Bricut’s horror of war has driven him from the Cabinet, 
the day after the long-foreseen battle. It is to be pre- 
sumed that somebody is expected to believe this declara- 
tion of saintly disinterestedness. Who can it be? Not 
Mr. Gtapstone’s colleagues, not his hearers in the City, 
and least of all his readers on the Continent. To us the 
words are only one instance more of Mr. Grapstone’s 
rhetoric ; but abroad they will be simply disbelieved, and 
possibly christened by an impolite little word used to de- 
scribe a certain vice to which Englishmen are supposed to 
be particularly liable. It is one thing to say that our in- 
terests in Egypt are compatible with those of other nations, 
and quite another to assert that they do not differ in degree 
from all, and in kind from most. Other peoples have 
nothing to ask except the secure transit of their ships, 
which carry a fifth of the whole traffic through the 
Canal, and the safety of their subjects resident in Egypt. 
The interests of England are very different. Nobody will 
believe that England undertakes the settlement of Egypt 
for nothing, and declarations which appear to bind her to 
do so are useless, and may be dangerous. 


The picture which Mr. Guapstong drew of the condition 
of things at home was made to approach beauty by most 
judicious suppressions. He called attention to a steady 
diminution in agrarian crime during the last five months, 
and asked his hearers to draw for themselves the very 
obvious deduction that they have to thank the Land 
Act, the source of so many blessings, for that also. It 
seems almost unanswerable as after-dinner logic. The 
Land Act was passed last Session, and now there are 
fewer crimes. It took the Irish some six months to 
find ont all its beauties, but they have found them 
out at last, and are absolutely murdering a little less 
in consequence of their discovery. This argument when 
reviewed next morning at breakfast has, however, a 
painful gap in the middle. So many things have hap- 
pened since April. The days have got longer for one 
thing. Before we are quite sure that the murders are 
fewer because of the soothing influence of the Land Act, 
we should like to see so great a master of figures as Mr. 
GuapsTone prove that the outrages have not diminished 
more than just in proportion to the diminution of the 
hours of friendly darkness in which they can be committed 
with most safety. Then there have been understandings 
with gentlemen in Kilmainham, and a murder which was 
one too many, and brought about a Prevention of 
Crimes Bill which will tend to make outrages a form 
of unproductive industry. With the Arrears Bill, too, 
just getting licked into shape, it seems, even at the end of 
eleven months, instead of six, a little early to boast of the 
Land Act. That other Ministerial convention—the press- 
ing necessity of cléture—was present in Mr. GLADsToNE’s 
speech to keep the success of the Land Act in countenance. 
The Prime Mivister had to make “ the lamentable con- 
“ fession” that Parliament has done none of the things 
the Ministry asked it to do at the beginning of the Session, 
and then to point to the remedy—“ a thoroughly searching 
“and drastic reform of its procedure.” A Parliament 
which cannot be made to do what it is bid in spring is to 
be called together tc do it inautumn, “ to make a vigorous 
‘* and successful effort to relieve itself from that state ”’ of 
impotence Ministerially so called. Here, too, there would 
appear to be something left out. We do not hear that the 

ouse of Commons is to be asked to find some way of 
making a Ministry arrange its business sensibly and econo- 
mize time. Neither was anything said about a vote of 
censure by one House on the other which took up some few 
nights. To be sure, it was not to be expected that Mr. 
Guapstoxe should touch on such unpleasant topics. He 
was making an after-dinner speech, not a confession ; still, 
they may profitably be remembered by others, and his 
estimate of the condition of things discounted accordingly. 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 


B* the beginning of next week the ComMANDER-tN- 
Cuter of the Egyptian expedition will have reached 
Alexandria, and he will find a considerable part of the 
forces which are to act under him already assembled, 
while the rest will follow closely on his heels. The 
Indian contingent is already on its way to Suez, where 
the prompt action of Sir Witttam Hewerr has assured 
it of a quiet and comfortable reception. Perhaps Mr. 
CuHILpeRrs was a little too enthusiastic in his description of 
the unrivalled success with which the difficulties of trans- 
porting twenty orthirty thousand men on shipboard are being 
overcome; but it must be remembered that no other nation 
except France has recently had to do anything of the sort, 
and that hitherto the proceedings have contrasted very 
favourably with the French performance of a less difficult 
task in Tunis. Administrative blunders have up to this 
time been few, and such as have occurred are charge- 
able, it is believed, rather on the necessary, but in- 
convenient, separation between the Admiralty and the 
War Office, and on the fact that the former is wholly 
responsible for the management of the marines, even 
when that most usefal force is destined for land service, 
than on the shortcomings of individuals. It is said 
that a sentence in the Suturday Review of July 29, in 
which it was remarked that “a severe account ought to 
“be exacted from some officer who was responsible for 
“ the despatch of ships and troops from Malta,” has been 
interpreted as a reflection upon the military staff in that 
island. It hardly requires to be pointed out that the 
sentence in question by no means necessarily points to any 
officer on the island itself. As a matter of fact, itis believed 
that in the proceedings referred to (the despatch of the 
Orontes to Alexandria empty, and the omission to furnish 
the marines with ammunition and the artillery with horses), 
the staff at Malta merely obeyed clear and positive orders 
from home—orders of which the apparent deficiency 
might, for aught they knew, be supplied by others. It will 
still remain a matter for regret that, at a time when men 
were much wanted at Alexandria, a large and powerful 
troopship like the Orontes should have been despatched 
empty from Malta. But it is of course clear that, except 
in an emergency of the most extraordinary character, no 
local staff could be expected to disobey, or justified in 
disobeying, orders from its superiors. 


Of such accidents or mistakes, however, there have 
hitherto been very few. Foreign critics remark on the com- 
paratively small proportion of field artillery in the expedi- 
tionary force. But this may be in part accounted for by 
an intention to utilize largely the machine guns from the 
ships. It is certain that Arabris neither deticient in artil- 
lery nor in gunners, though the practice of the latter since 
the bombardment has not been remarkable. Some mis- 
givings, not apparently ill founded, have been excited by 
the employment of heavy cavalry, unseasoned to the East, 
in an Egyptian August. But the principle of giving all 
troops which are worth maintaining at all an opportunity 
to exercise and distinguish themselves in the field, is too 
sound a one not to overcome these doubts. The infantry 
sent appear to be all of fair age, and likely to bear them- 
selves well. It is not surprising that the operations which 
have actually taken place should have come in for a good 
deal of criticism. The feeling that the ‘“alarums and 
“ excursions”’ which have been daily read of, from the 
trips of Captain Fisaer’s ironclad train (a very useful 
machine in its way) to the serious reconnaissance of last 
Saturday, however pretty they may be as military exer- 
cises, have the drawback of encouraging the enemy 
by familiarizing him with our arms, is natural, but 
not wholly wise. It ought not to be forgotten, first, 
that we are practically besieged (except that we can 
go away when we like) at Alexandria, and that troops 
in such a position lose their morale and confidence in 
themselves if they are unemployed ; secondly, that com- 
pleter operations are not yet possible. What might 
have been done by a sudden dash immediately after the 
bombardment, with a few thousand men held in readiness 
at Cyprus, must remain a matter of speculation. But, 
from the moment when that policy was not adopted, there 
remained little choice but to wait until the full force 
assigned for the expedition could come up. A serious 
attack on AraBi’s position after the first few days would 
thus have had the drawback, that if it were unsuccessful 
the rebels would be gravely encouraged, while if it were 
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successful the entire want of any force in the rear would 
prevent the complete suppression of the rebellion, which 
must be hoped for as the result of the combined opera- 
tions of the English and Indian contingents. Serious 
action being thus impossible, and complete inaction 
bad for the army, Sir Arcntpatp Atison had no third 
course open, except that of accustoming his men to 
action, and at the same time feeling the pulse of the 
enemy. The chief thing to be regretted about Saturday’s 
reconnaissance is the apparent failure to make the most of 
it at the critical moment. That failure has been strangely 
excused as being only due to the mistake of interpreting 
a signal for advance into a signal for retreat. It is not 
easy to imagine a much more awkward mistake. , 
The plan which the English General will adopt is of 
course, and rightly, kept secret, and can hardly yet be fully 
known even to himself, but the action taken by Arabi 
seems to make its general lines pretty certain. The in- 
surgent leader is fortifying himself not merely in the front 
at Kafr Dowar, but at several —— on the line of the 
railway and sweet-water canal between Ismailia and 
Zagazig, at various junctions in the Delta, at Salahieh— 
a place of some importance and a railway terminus on 
the landward side of Lake Menzaleh, and (it would 
appear) on the road route from Cairo to Suez. He 
thus makes head at once towards Alexandria, towards 
Port Said, and towards Suez by both routes from that place 
to Cairo. The general probabilities are that the Indian 
contingent, with or without reinforcements from the troops 
now on the way from India, will attack by Ismailia, while 
the position at Kafr Dowar is assaulted or threatened in 
front, and Salahieh, Damietta, and other places in the 
north of the Delta, menaced more or less.seriously. If the 
co-operation of Turkish troops be actually accepted, this 
latter task is one which they might perform with effect, and 
with acertain obvious convenience, as compared with their 
joining in the action of the two main divisions. Of those 
divisions the southern is in one way likely to have the hardest 
task before it, not merely because ARABI is industriously for- 
tifying all the points of vantage in the neighbourhood of its 
line of action, but because he has already cut the fresh- 
water canal which supplies that district with drinkable 
water. Alexandria itself is suffering not a little from the 
want of that necessary ; but when the troops arrive con- 
densing apparatus amply sufficient for their needs will 
arrive withthem. The reported arrival of crowds of use- 
less mouths at Alexandria by sea is very inconvenient, 
and it may be questioned whether they should be allowed 


- to land without some clear demonstration of their business 


and means of livelihood. As for the Suez Canal itself, 
about which oceans of argument have been let loose, 
it is difficult to see that any military difficulty can 
arise. No one pretends that the Canal has been neu- 
tralized in any other sense than that (and even this 
is not a matter of international agreement) ships of 
all nations are to pass freely through it. No English 
operation has interfered or is likely to interfere with 
that right. As it has been justly put, the Canal is 
simply a portion of Egyptian soil. With the de jure 
ruler of Egypt England is in alliance; with the de 
facto ruler she is at war in fact, if not in name. She has, 
therefore, an equal right to use the territory of her ally 
and to trespass on that of her enemy. It is obviously 
impossible to admit so absurd a proposition as that the 
Canal ought in no case to be used for warlike purposes ; 
for, if it is not, its value to England becomes nil, and 
there is nothing to fight about. It is pretty certain, 
therefore, that, while no obstacle, but the reverse, will be 
offered to traffic on the Canal, its waters and its banks 
will be used by English generals to the utmost extent 
necessary or advisable for the purpose of putting down 
the rebellion. This, at least, is the common sense of the 
thing from a military point of view, and there happens to 
be nothing to prevent it from any point of view not military 
that can be admitted. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


ee Ministerial interregnum in France has passed 
through four stages. In the first M. Griévy was busy 
in imploring M. pp Freycinet to return to office. The 
hopelessness of forming a strong Ministry could not have 
been shown more clearly than by this action of the 
Presipent’s. M. Grfévy is understood to be a very cool 


and clear-sighted observer of public affairs, and he must 
very well have known that a third De Freyciner Adminis- 
tration would be mercilessly attacked on all sides. It may 
fairly be supposed, therefore, that he only proposed this 
solution because every attainable alternative was equally 
open to the same objection. When M. pg Freycinet could 
not be persuaded to come back, M. Grévy tried to form a 
business Ministry. Why this scheme should have broken 
down in the first instance and then have succeeded after 
an interval is not clear. Probably the Cabinet which has 
in the end been appointed has been more successfal in 
securing the benevolent neutrality of M. Gamperta. M. 
Grévy’s third effort was to induce either M. Brisson or 
M. Ferry to become Prime Minister. M. Brisson would 
have strangely belied the reputation for caution he has 
gained as President of the Chamber of Deputies if he had 
listened to M. Grévy's overtures. Even if he had 
felt doubtful what answer he should give, the inter- 
vention of M. Gameerra and M. Ciéwenceav would have 
removed all uncertainty. These eminent, but hostile, 
politicians were not of one mind out of mere love for M. 
Brisson. M.Gamserra possibly hopes that, though he has 
failed as President of the Council, he may yet succeed as 
President of the Republic. In that case it is of great 
importance to him to make M. Brisson unpopular, and to 
do this he has only to get him made Minister. M. 
CLémeNcEAU’s ambition is to become the one eminent 
Deputy who has not been in office, and so by the method 
of exhaustion to force M. Grfvy to overlook the smallness: 
of his personal following. Until M. Brisson has tried his 
hand at governing, M. Ciémenceau is only one of two 
eminent Deputies who have not been in office; so that M. 
Brisson’s appointment is an indispensable feature in his 
programme. M. Brisson, however, was not to be caught. 
He not only refused M. Grévy’s offer, but gave a reason 
for refusing it which it was difficult to treat as invalid. 
He knew nothing, he said, of foreign affairs, and had’ 
not even an opinion upon the Egyptian question. M. 
Grivy was equally unsuccessful with M. Ferry. That 
he should have even proposed to him to become 
Prime Minister is strange; for, in the present temper 
of the Chamber, M. Ferry is distrusted for two excellent 
reasons. He is known to have been the most warlike 
member of M. pe Freycinet’s Cabinet, and he is directly 
responsible for the expedition to Tunis. Then, when every 
possible combination seemed to have broken down, M. 
Grévy fell back upon the scheme of a business Cabinet, 
and was lucky enough to be able to put one together. 


Under the circumstances it must not be thought odd 
that only one of the new Ministers should have voted 
with the majority in the division which overthrew M. pg 
Freycinet. If the Cabinet had taken office as politicians, 
this fact would imply either that they mean to defy the. 
Chamber, or that they sit very loosely by their opinions. 
As it is, it need have neither of these meanings. M. 
Ducterc and his colleagues have been given office on the 
understanding that they are not to make use of it. It is 
scarcely possible that they should retain it on these terms 
if the Chamber had been sitting or if any business had to. 
be transacted ; but for the next two months the Chamber 
will be taking holiday, and it is not difficult to do nothing 
in August and September. The declaration read by M. 
Ducterc and Admiral Jaurfcuiperry on Tuesday seemed 
in this respect as satisfactory as the most exacting Legis- 
lature could desire. It aimed at conciliating every-- 
body who could by possibility be open to conciliation. 
The refusal of the credit demanded for the protection 
of the Suez Canal was described as a measure of reserve 
and prudence. But prudence is not abstention, and if 
anything should happen in which the interests or the 
honour of France are involved, the Government would at 
once, not take steps to protect them, but “ hasten to con- 
“vene the Chambers.” As regards internal questions, 
nothing will be done till after the recess; but during this. 
interval Ministers undertake to think a great deal about 
them. It is only in the last sentence of the statement that. 
there is so much as a hint given of a policy in any way 
characteristic of the Cabinet. “ Wes strive, Ministers 
‘* say, to bring together and conciliate the various sections. 
“of the Republican majority.” In itself this is nothing 
more than a commonplace which has been repeated by every 
Minister since 1877. The union of the Lefts has been the. 
great impossible good to the attainment of which so many 
lesser but possible goods have been sacrificed. But the 
presence of M. Devis in the Cabinet gives the sentiment a 
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meaning which it would not otherwise have. M. Devis 
is the man who lately said that the only way to secure a 
working Republican majority was to exclude the 
Extreme Left and the Extreme Right of the party— 
meaning, it is to be supposed, by the Extreme Right 
Republicans of the school of M. Jutes Smioy. This 
is much the same thing as saying that the only way to 
secure a working Republican majority is to construct 
it chiefly of the followers of M. Gamperra; and M. 
Gamberra’s organ was naturally greatly impressed with, 
the statesmanlike breadth of M. Devis’s remark. Of the 
sections of the Republican party thus expressly excluded 
from the working majority, one is so unimportant in 
point of numbers and authority that its opinion hardly 
affects the prospects of a Ministry. But the Extreme 
Left has the advantage of being led by M. Crémenceav, 
and inthe present Chamber M. CLémenceau is a personage 
to be reckoned with. His speech on Tuesday shows that 
he will tolerate M. Ducierc’s Cabinet for the recess and 
no longer. Nor can M. Ducterc count with much more 
certainty upon the support of M. Gamperra. He has done 
what he can to conciliate him, for, though circumstances 
forbid him to adopt his policy, they bave not hindered 
him from giving half the places in the Ministry to men 
who were under-secretaries in M. Gampetta’s Ministry. 
But in M. Gamperra’s eyes not to be with him is to be 
against him, and before the year is out he will probably 
make M. Ducierc acknowledge that he is not better than 
his predecessors. 

By far the truest and most pertinent comment upon the 
Ministerial crisis that has appeared in any Republican 
paper is an article in the Radical, one of the many journals 
which represent the Extreme Left. For ten years, says the 
writer, the Republic has been favoured by fortune; its 
success at the elections has been in a measure due to the 
rivalries of the Monarchical parties. But it has no right 
to assume that its adversaries will always be so powerless. 
It is not impossible that the Count of Cuamsorp may die, 
and if this should happen the fusion between the 
Legitimists and the Orleanists, which has hitherto existed 
only in name, would be brought about in fact; and as 
theetricolour would then become the accepted standard 
of the Royalists, there would be nothing to prevent the 
Bonapartists from associating themselves with the 
Royalists of both groups, and thus constituting a single 
Monarchical party. If the Republic were properly 
organized, this coalition would be of no moment. The 
reactionary factions would only be broken against the 
popular will. But when the friends of the Republic are 
discouraged, indifferent, and discontented, it is not safe 
to underrate the prospect of a Monarchical coalition. 
The strength of the existing order of things lies 
wholly in the weakness of its adversaries. So long 
as that weakness continues the Republic is safe, but 
if the source of that weakness were removed the Re- 
public might at once be placed in imminent danger. It 
is not we who say this, but one of the most advanced 
journals of the Extreme Left. The Zadical is so far mis- 
taken that, if the Republic had been organized in the way 
its conductors would have desired, the existing order of 
things would have been in greater danger than it is. But 
there can be no question as to the soundness of the con- 
tention that, so long as the Republic remains in its present 
condition—with no consistent policy either at home or. 
abroad, with no homogeneous majority in either Chamber, 
with no recognized leaders either in the Ministry or in the 
Opposition—sober men are likely to look in some other 
direction for that stable and peaceful Government which 
France more than any country desires, and less than any 
country seems able to secure. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 


er» first weeks of a war are not a good opportunity 
I for criticizing the Army Estimates. They have ordi- 
narily been framed in ignorance of the emergency which 
is to. test their sufficiency, and they are voted under a con- 
soling conviction that any shortcomings will be made good 
out of the money raised for the expedition which has since 
been sént out. On Monday Colonel ALExanveER contrived 
to give an accidental interest to the discussion by an 
attack upon Sir Garnet Worsetzy. The House of 
Commons received this unexpected outburst much as it 
receives an attack upon an archbishop. It is very wrong, of 


course, to speak slightingly of so eminent and almost 
sacred a person, but still it is pleasant to hear it done. Sir 
Garnet WOLSELEY is so completely a necessary institution, 
and successive Governments have so unreservedly recog- 
nized him in this character, that one member after another 
on Colonel ALEXANDER’S own side of the House got up to 
explain that he hadnot meant what he said. When he spoke 
of the chiefs of the Egyptian Expedition as the “ Mutual 
“ Admiration Society,” the ‘“ Ashantee ring,” and the 
“‘ sixteen Dowbs,” he had not, it seemed, any intention of 
reflecting on a single one of them. His only desire was to 
bring to the Secretary of Srarz’s mind the fact that Eng- 
land has many generals as good as they. Whenever com- 
mands in the field have to be disposed of, there will be officers 
passed over who want nothing but opportunity or in- 
terest to show themselves in all respects the equals of those 
actually chosen. But then what is the Secretary of State 
todo? He can but make his selection from among the 
officers whose merits he knows, and it is almost inevitable 
that these merits shall already have gained their possessors 
promotion at home. If England were constantly at war, 
success in the field would be the natural introduction to 
further employment in the field. But when wars come 
but seldom, success in the field is the natural introduction 
to employment in the War Office. The Secretary of State 
surrounds himself as opportunity offers with the officers 
whom he thinks most efficient. If war then breaks 
out, it is from these same officers that he chooses his 
generals. They are still in his estimation the best 
officers that can be got, and the motive which led him 
to place them at the War Office equally leads him to 
give them command in the field. In times of peace the 
real demand on military energy is at home; in time 
of war the real demand on military energy lies abroad. 
What can be more reasonable than that, in auswer 
to this demand, the Secretary of State should in 
each case pick out the men who, as he believes, are best 
qualified to meet it? There is, however, a certain foun- 
dation of truth underlying Colonel ALexanper’s complaint. 
Under promotion by seniority, every officer hopes that his 
chance may come some day. Under promotion by selec- 
tion, everything depends on the happy accident of being 
first chosen. Only a very few men can hope to get inside 
the official circle; but those who do get there may confi- 
dently look forward to remaining within it. There may be 
better officers in the crowd outside, but they will have no 
occasion for proving what they are made of. 


Colonel AtrxaNnDer’s other charge against the War 
Office has also some considerable reason in it, while 
at the same time it admits of a very similar answer. 
Granting, he says in effect, that the commanders you have 
sent out to Egypt are the best men that you could lay hands 
on, they have not the gift of being in two places at once. 
Why, then, have they been allowed to retain their posts at the 
War Office while they are actually serving in the field ? 
Sir Garver is still Adjutant-General; Sir 
Auison is still Chief of the Intelligence Department ; Sir 
Joun Apye is still Surveyor-General of Ordnance. The 
duties of these offices are not suspended in time of war; 
on the contrary, they become in some respects even more 
important. It is impossible that these duties can be 
properly discharged when those who should be perform- 
ing them are otherwise employed in Egypt, and they ought 
at once to be relieved of them. More than this, it must 
be presumed that these officers were appointed to the posts 
they hold in the War Office because they were supposed to 
possess specific qualifications for the work they are to do. 
If so, they ought not to be taken away from that work 
jast when it is most essential that it should be done well. 
Mr. Cuitvers’s reply comes to this. It is not for the 
interests of the army that it should permanently lose the 
services of some of its best administrators. If, therefore, 
these administrators happen also to be the best generals, 
the natural thing to do is to keep their places open until 
it is seen how long the war is going to last. If it isan 
affair of years, new officials must be appointed at home; 
but if it is only an affair of weeks there is no reason why 
their absence sbould not be treated as if it were ordinary 
absence on leave, and their work be done by a deputy. 
The force of this answer depends on the truth of the alleged 
identity between the qualifications which make a man 
valuable in the War Office and those which make him 
valuable in the field—an identity which is certainly not 
obvious to civilians. Probably if Mr. Curtpers had been 
perfectly frank he ‘would have said that, as there are no 
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means of rewarding service in the field except by pro- 
motion to official posts at home, it would be hard on a 
man who is called to command a second expedition that 
he should lose what has been given him in acknowledg- 
ment of the ability he has shown in commanding a first. 

When the House went into Committee the vote 
most discussed was that of the Army Reserve. To all 
appearance the Reserve is not likely to escape the criti- 
cism so often passed on the army generally, that what 
there is may be very good, but that there is very little of 
it. Mr.Curtpers is thoroughly satisfied with the quality of 
the men he has just called out,and he is confident that those 
who remain to be called out are as good as those he has 
already. But, when all is said and done, there are only 
10,000 men actually called out, and only 18,000 men 
waiting to be called out. This number may be quite 
large enough for any call which Egypt is likely to make 
on the national resources. But it is by no means large 
enough for the call which would be made on them if 
England were engaged in a great war. Sir WALTER 
Barrre.ot complains that, whereas Lord CarpWELt pro- 
mised that by 1882 we should have a reserve of 80,000 
men, we have, in fact, only 26,000, or, as Mr. CHILpErs 
reckons, 28,000. It is true behind this there is the Militia 
Reserve, and Mr. CuiLpers is in such an heroic mood that 
he is prepared in case of necessity to propose to Her 
Masesty that this, as well as the Army Reserve, 
shall be called out. But, when everything has been 
done in this way, our means of meeting the drain of 
a European war would have, in a great measure, to be 
created. There have been great improvements in the 
state of preparation in which the First Army Corps is 
habitually maintained; but things cannot be called satis- 
factory when we have to fall back on the Reserve, not 
merely to fill the place left vacant by the despatch of 
troops to Egypt, but even to complete the strength of the 
regiments sent there. Mr. CuiLpers says that not quite 
two thousand of the Reserve have had to be employed 
in this way, upon which the only comment that sug- 
gests itself is that this is two thousand too many. 
The country has at least a right to expect that the 
Firsts Army Corps shall be completely ready for ser- 
vice, and that it is only in the formation of a second 
that use shall be made of the Reserve. The youth 
of the men sent out to the Mediterranean, which was 
another of the points raised by Sir Watrer Barrretor, 
seems to beaccidental. No soldier now goes to India who 
is under twenty years of age, or has served less than one 
year, and the momentary consequence of putting this rule 
into force has been to give the home army a double pro- 
portion of men who have not yet satisfied either condition. 
There is no question as to the wisdom of the regulation, 
though it is unfortunate that the change was not intro- 
duced in a year when no demand had to be made on the 
home army. 


OPPOSITION CRITICISM. 


‘oes Conservative leaders have been unusually active 
within the last fortnight ; and, as it is impossible to 
criticize them separately, they may conveniently be re- 
resented by one of the ablest among them. Lord 
RANBROOK, who was an accomplished advocate before 
he distinguished himself as a Parliamentary debater, 
made an effective party speech at Wandsworth a few 
days ago. It was impossible that he should discover 
any misdeeds of the Government which have not been 
already exposed; but scarcely any other Conservative 
politician can state his case with equal skill and vigour. 
The leaders of the present Opposition are too patriotic 
to imitate their predecessors by taking advantage of 
embarrassments which affect the interests of the country 
as well as the credit of the Ministry. Lord Cransroox 
accordingly confined his criticisms on Egyptian affairs ex- 
clusively to past transactions. Some of his political 
opponents would, if the position of parties had been 
inverted, have encouraged ARaBI in his rebellion, or vindi- 
cated the exclusive sovereignty of the Suxray. It was 


judicious to abstain from discussion of the relations.| 


between the two Houses as they then existed. The 
question of possible compromises was properly reserved for 
the secret counsels of the party. Notwithstanding Lord 
GRANVILLE’s recent protest, critics of Ministerial policy are 


fully justified when they personify the Government in the 


name of its chief. As Lord Cransroox said, it is im- 
possible to forget the factious violence of the Midlothian 
speeches ; and it is difficult to abstain from the inviting 
task of showing how nearly all Mr. Guapstone’s pre- 
dictions have been falsified, and how some of his principles 
have been practically renounced. It may be added that 
scarcely any former Prime Minister of modern times has 
been so exclusively responsible for the acts of himself and 
his colleagues. It is generally believed that, with the aid 
of the extreme section of the Cabinet, Mr. Guapsrone has 
been really as well as nominally responsible for a long 
series of questionable measures. His obstinate persistence 
in the Procedure Resolutions, and his wanton attack on the 
House of Lords, caused the waste of the Session almost 
entirely to gratify one despotic temper. The contrast 
between his official acts and his Midlothian declarations 
was on One occasion excused on the ground that the 
itinerant orator occupied a position of greater freedom and 
less responsibility than that of a Minister. It is well that 
leaders of Opposition should be reminded that they are 
scarcely less responsible than the temporary occupants of 
office. It might be plausibly argued that they are especially 
culpable when they descend to the rank of agitators. 
Their countrymen and foreign Governments naturally 
suppose that leaders of Opposition express their real 
opinions more accurately because they are exempt from 
official restraint. It could not be foreseen that Mr. Giap- 
stone would for once deal in a conciliatory spirit with 
the difference between the two Houses. 


Lord Cransroox, if he should again become a member 
of the Government, will be in no degree hampered by any 
statements or admissions which he made at’ Wandsworth. 
His speech was almost exclasively devoted to censure on 
the present Ministers, which will hereafter require neither 
apology nor retractation. The policy which a Conservative 
Government a pursue at home or abroad would bo 
easily reconciled with denunciations of the Land Bill, 
of the Transvaal surrender, and of the retreat from 
Candahar. In foreign affairs it would be necessary to 
deal with entirely new circumstances; and past Irish legis- 
lation must be accepted with all its consequences. Some 
of the additions to the Land Bill which have been 
promised or threatened by Mr. Gtapstone would not be 
inconsistent with the avowed doctrines of the Con- 
servative party. Its leaders have always professed a 
desire to encourage emigration, and they would have 
no reason for regarding with undue jealousy any reason- 
able claims of the labouring class which has been 
grievously injured by the transfer of property from 
landlords who gave employment to petty cultivators. 
The measures of the present Government will create in the 
majority of cases a perpetuity of possession by the present 
occupants, While the demand for labour is artificially 
diminished, the landless section of the community is toa 
great extent deprived of the hope of future possession. 
Lord Cransroox elicited a cheer by his remark that there 
was not much to be said of the general legislation of the 
Session, inasmuch as there had been none. The inaction 
of Parliament is one of the most tolerable of existing evils ; 
and it would be highly convenient to possible successors of 
the present Government. Some of the measures which 
were announced at the beginning of the Session, being 
unconnected with party politics, might be prosecuted by a 
Conservative Government. The Corrupt Practices Bill, 
though the penalties which it imposes are too severe, has 
been accepted in principle by all sections of the House of 
Commons; and the House of Lords would not interfere 
with a Bill for the purification of elections. The expediency 
of providing some new system of county administration, 
though it may be doubted by competent judges, was 
recognized in the abortive Bill introduced by Lord 
BraconsFigELp’s Government. The Conservative party 
would be fortunate in an opportunity of retrieving one of 
of its most flagrant miscarriages. It is not desirable that 
such a measure should be framed for the purpose of trans- 
ferring local power of administration and finance to 
purely democratic bodies. A Bankruptcy Bill might with 
great advantage be entrusted to the skilful conduct of Lord 

.A pringipal object of such a speech as Lord Cranbrook’s 
is to furnish a, brief on which local orators may expatiate, 
without fear of contradicting their leaders. For such a 
purpose Lord CranBrook was well advised in resuming the 
forensic method with which he was conversant in his 
youth. It was not his business on such an occasion to bo 
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ostentatiously candid, or even to present both sides of 
the question. Polemical eloquence is designed to confirm 
the faith of adherents, and, if possible, to win over hesi- 
tating proselytes. The charges which were brought 
against Mr. Guapstong and his colleagues have vaguely 

resented themselves to the minds of many hesitating 
Libe rals. They have been also anticipated and sometimes ex- 
aggerated by zealous Conservatives. Both classes may learn 
from Lord Cransroox the most forcible way of arranging 
and expressing their opinions. The band is already familiar 
with the tune, bat it only produces confusion when it is 
not led by a skilled conductor. Mr. Guapstone is a greater 
orator than Lord Cransrooxk, because his earnestness is 
deeper and more passionate; but he is less capable of 
making a vigorous party speech without pledging himself 
to some hasty generalization or to some questionable 
policy. The object of both orators is to injure their ad- 
versaries, and to recommend themselves and their allies as 
candidates for office. Lord Cransrooxk is the more suc- 
cessful of the two in confining his efforts to the attainment 
of his immediate purpose. Impartial bystanders may be 
conscious that something might be said on the other side ; 
but a Conservative Association is not disposed to scrutinize 
too closely an eloquent appeal to its convictions, and even to 
its prejudices. Every elector who was present probably 
came away prepared to vote straight on the next occasion. 
It must not be inferred that, because allowance is made 
for the partisanship of a political leader, he may not be 
essentially in the right. 
accusations are founded in justice, though he may not 
have taken into account the excuses which might be made 
for the Government. If it were necessary to choose 
between indiscriminate censure and unqualitied praise of 
Mr. Giavstone and his colleagues, the general judgment 
would not be favourable. Lord Cransrook is probably 
well aware of the extenuating circumstances which he 
could not have conveniently suggested in a,popular address. 
Judicial impartiality has little place in the conduct of party 
government. 


The activity of the leaders of the Opposition between 


sthe introduction of the Lords’ Amendments and the con- 


sideration of the altered Bill by the House of Commons 


was apparently intended to prepare for the contingency of 
. & dissolution. 


Lord Satiszury at Hatfield not only invited 
an appeal to the constituency, but intimated the willing- 
ness of the House of Lords to submit to the decisive 
jadgment. There is a certain anomaly in the remedy pro- 
vided by modern constitutional tradition for important 
differences of opinion between the two Houses. When 
there are strong indications of a change of general opinion 
while the majority in the House of Commons retains its 
compactness, it seems reasonable to ascertain whether 
the electorate is equally tenacious of its former judg- 
ment. It is also true that the issues which have pro- 
duced the antagonism between the two Houses have not 
been submitted to the constituency. At the last election 
Mr. Gtapstone was so far from proposing a Land Bill 
that for party purposes he asserted that Ireland had never 
before been so prosperous and tranquil. The Cabinet 


. when it was formed failed to include a Land Bill in its list of 


urgent measures. If there were no newspapers and no 
political meetings, it might be plausibly assumed that the 
measures of the Government have not been sanctioned by 
its most zealous supporters. It is notorious that moderate 


Liberals have been largely alienated from their former 


allegiance ; but comparatively few of the malcontents are 
prepared finally to dissolve their political connexion. The 
probable result of an immediate dissolution would be to 
diminish the Liberal majority ; but it is scarcely possible 
that the result of the last election should be reversed. 


- The Opposition would derive no advantage from a reduc- 


tion of the majority to thirty or forty. The Ministerial 
party in the new House of Commons would probably be of 


. a more Radical colour than the present, though it might 


be less overwhelming in numbers. It would also be 


. stronger, because it would be fresh from contact with 


the electors. It is not an unimportant circumstance that 
the ParNELL party would probably be largely reinforced. 


’The advocates of the Land League and Home Rule 


might not be supporters of a Liberal Government; 


bat to its Conservative successors they would be ir- 
-reconcilably opposed. On the whole, it may be doubted 


whether a general election would disclose a strong political 
teaction; but.the Conservative leaders cannot be blamed 
tor preparing for a possible contingency. For this pur- 


pose their cause conld not be more efficiently repre- 
sented than by Lord Cransroox. Mr. GLADSTONE was said 
to have resolved on a more unusual course than an im- 
mediate dissolution. According to a statement which 
seemed to be almost official, and which was the more 
credible because it would have been highly characteristic, 
Parliament was to be prorogued for a short time, that a new 
Session might be held some weeks hence:to give the 
Lords a second option of accepting the Arrears Bill as it 
left the House of Commons. In the probable event of 
their refusal, a measure almost as startling as the Royal 
Warrant on Army Purchase was to illustrate the absolute 
power of the dictator. For the purpose of securing a 
Liberal majority, a Household Suffrage Bill was to be forced 
through Parliament, or through the House of Commons, 
in the confidence that the new constituency will prove its 
gratitude to its author by supporting any scheme of con- 
fiscation which may suit his purposes. <A packed Parlia- 
ment, to be further manipulated so as to silence minorities, 
would, if the report had been true, have constituted the 
crowning boon conferred by Mr. Giapstone on his country. 


SCOTCH EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


| is creditable to the Scotch method of conducting 
Parliamentary business that the Scotch Educational 


Nearly all Lord Caanazcox’s | Endowments Bill should have been carried through the 


House of Commons in a Session which, as regards ordinary 
legislation, is almost a blank. A very little opposition, 
even of that friendly kind which is content with showing 
how much better a Bill might have been made, would 
have been fatal to it. The occasions on which it could 
secure that minimum of consideration which is necessary 
if the forms of the House are to be complied with have 
been exceedingly few, and if they had been devoted to 
improving the Bill, instead of to passing it, it must have 
gone to swell that mixed multitude of measures which we 
are promised when the clétwre has been voted. In its 
general lines the Scotch Educational Endowments Bill 
resembles the English Endowed Schools Act. A Commission 
is appointed with power to prepare drafts of schemes for the 
future government and management of educational endow- 
ments, which must be approved by the Scotch Education 
Department and ultimately by an Order in Council. In 
the English Act every scheme must be submitted to 
Parliament, and either House may pray the QueEEN to 
withhold her consent from it. In the Scotch Bill it is pro- 
posed to dispense with this reference to Parliament unless it 
shall be demanded by the governing body of the endow- 
ment to which the scheme relates; by the Town Council, the 
School Board, or any twenty ratepayers of any burgh or 
parish directly affected by the scheme; or by some 
person having a vested interest in the endowment. It is 
probably hoped that the unexpected interventions of the 
House of Lords, which have occasionally upset a scheme 
in England, will thus be avoided. Any opposition which a 
Scotch scheme may encounter in this quarter must have a 
local origin, and so may admit of being foreseen and 
guarded against. The Scotch Commissioners are to be 
unpaid—a provision which will throw most of the work 
upon the Secretary and the Assistant-Commissioners. 

The schemes prepared by the Commission must satisfy 
some very stringent conditions as regards the municipal 
element in the governing body. Where a majority of the 
existing governing body consists of members of a Town 
Council, two-thirds of the new governing body shall be 
elected by the Town Council, or by the Town Council 
and the School Board jointly. Where one-half of the 
existing governing body are members of a Town Council 
one half, and where the existing governing body contains 
no members of a Town Council one-third, of the new 
governing body shall be elected in the same way. 
The Duke of Ricumonp and Gorpon asked, with some 
reason, on Tuesday why the municipal element was 
introduced into all these endowments, when of the 
property to be dealt with only about a third has any 
connexion with a municipality, and only a fifth is 
under direct municipal control. It is to be hoped that 
in Scotland the persons who compose a Town Council 
will take a more liberal view of their duties under 
the Act than is usually taken by their counterparts 
in England. It is very proper, of course, that a 
Town Council should be represented in framing a scheme 
for the government of an endowment in which it is 
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already interested ; but it is not quite clear why they should 
have so large a part assigned to them in the administration 
of endowments with which they have hitherto had abso- 
lately nothing to do. It will hardly be contended that a 
town councillor is, by the mere fact that he is a town 
councillor, specially well qualified to have an opinion in 
educational matters ; but, except upon this hypothesis, we 
do not see why he should have a voice by virtue of his 
office in the management of an educational endowment. 
Another provision, the policy of which is very doubtful, 
fixes the year 1871 as the date which is to exempt endow- 
ments from the Bill. In the form in which it was 
introduced into the Commons no endowment less than 
forty years old was to be dealt with, As far as the public 
are concerned this question has less to do with existing 
than with future endowments. The passing of the Scotch 
Education Act was hardly such an historical landmark that 
every endowment created before it must be judged by a 
different standard from that applied to earlier endowments. 
The natural conclusion, therefore, will be that Parliament 
thinks ten years a sufficient time for a charitable testator’s 
wishes to be considered in the administration of his own 
bequest. Will this limitation be likely to tempt testators 
to leave their money to the public? No doubt the uses to 
which money s0 left is devoted are sometimes not strictly 
in accordance with the latest lights in philanthropy. But 
if bequests in themselves unwise are discouraged, the pro- 
cess may not end there. Thesolid benefits conferred by an 
endowment are not always those which a testator is most 
anxious to bestow upon the objects of his bounty. A man 
who is meditating associating the enjoyment of a bequest 
with some condition which he holds to be important, and 
the rest of the world regards it as trivial, may think twice 
before he makes his will if he may expect the conditions to 
be revised within ten years of his death. 

The Thirteenth Clause of the Bill protects the Scotch 
Commission against a@ mistake which at one time brought 
the English Commission into difficulties which they might 
easily have avoided. There was a certain Minute of the 
Commissioners known, if we remember rightly, as 
“ Paper S,” the object of which was to provide for the 
transfer in a great number of cases of endowments for 
elementary education to the improvement of secondary 
education. The arguments of “ Paper S” were excellent; 
but its authors entirely forgot that, if a district enjoys an 
endowment designed by the donor to lessen the expense of 
elementary education in the neighbourhood which he 
desired to benefit, it will be a very unpopular step to 
divert that endowment to any other object, however excel- 
lent. This is not a case of an endowment doing positive 
mischief; on the contrary, it is doing good in two ways. 
It is giving children an elementary education and saving 
poor parents from the necessity of having to spend on that 
education money which they can ill spare. Against these 
facts the plea that elementary education is now brought 
within reach of everybody, whereas secondary education 
depends almost wholly on endowments, is of little prac- 
tical weight. The facts which seem essential to the 
parents are the existence of a provision for giving their 
children the education which the law insists that they 
shall have, and the certainty that, if this provision be 
diverted to any other purpose, obedience to the law will 
mean spending money. The Scotch Commissioners are 
debarred from indulging in any theories upon the 
subject by the direction of the Thirteenth Clause, 
that “no funds now applied in terms of the founder’s 
“ directions to free primary education shall be diverted to 
“ any other purpose, except to the extent to which such 
“ fands are manifestly in excess of the requirements for the 
“ purpose of free primary education of the localities to 
“‘ which they belong.” As regards endowments for purposes 
other than educational, they are not to be appropriated to 
education unless the Commissioners are of opinion that 
there are no persons entitled to benefit by them; or that 
the purposes for which they were created have either 
altogether failed or become insignificant in comparison 
with the magnitude of the endowment; or that these pur- 
poses have become prejudicial to the public welfare. There 
will be room, of course, for considerable difference of 
opinion as to the application of these rales to a particular 
endowment; but no one will be found to contend that, in 
presence of any of these conditions, an endowment ought 
still to be devoted to its original ends. 


THE DISCONTENT OF THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


it is one of the greatest misfortunes of human affairs 
that it no sooner becomes supremely important for 
anything to be understood than at the same time it be- 
comes nearly impossible to understand it. This somewhat 
disheartening paradox or truism, whichever it may be 


called (and it is rather a truism than a paradox), has 


jast been illustrated by the threatened strike (it is 
even now doubtful whether it is safe to say the late 
threatened strike) of the Irish Constabulary. The 
facts of it are. reported with such astonishing dis- 
crepancy that the truth underneath them has to be 
divined, not ascertained. It is not known—it probably 
never will be known—which of the flatly contradictory 
reports of the interviews that took place at Limerick 
last week is true. According to one party, Mr. CuirrorD 
Luoyp rated the men fiercely, and they returned control- 
ment for controlment. According to another, Mr. Luoyp 
remonstrated with them in the most moderate and paternal 
manner, and they accepted his remonstrances with grati- 
tude and good humour, if not with conviction. So, again, 
one report represents their conduct to Colonel Bruce as 
all but mutinous; another describes it as little more 
than a respectful interchange of complaints and pro- 
mises of redress which even naval discipline at its 
sternest would not discourage. On details, therefore, 
it is impossible for any but a very rash judge to pro- 
nounce. But of the general facts of the case there is as 
little doubt as there is much about the particulars. The 
Constabulary over a large part of Ireland have in plain 
words threatened to strike for more pay, and the most 
encouraging news that appears to have any solid founda- 
tion is the news that among the men of four important 
districts—Cork, Limerick, Belfast, and Londonderry—a 
certain suspension of the agitation has been agreed upon 
in order to see what the Government will do. How 
far the subsequent announcement that the strike has been 
abandoned is trustworthy, remains to be seen. It is ascer- 
tained beyond any possibility of doubt that the Govern- 
ment at first altogether undervalued the importance of the 
agitation, and that the demands of the men are not incon- 
siderable. A sum of 180,000/. is in course of being pro- 
posed as a bonus to the Constabulary for their extra work 
daring the last three years, besides other benefits; and 
this at first sight renders the disturbance surprising and 
hardly intelligible. The truth, however, is that the gift 
is not held to be sufficient, and, as always happens, the 
recipients are more disgusted with a gift which they 
think insufficient than with the withholding of it alto- 
gether. Their claim is said to be for an increase of a 
shilling a day on their present pay. That is, in a round 
sam, eighteen pounds a year. The force is about thirteen 
thousand strong, so that the men’s claim is for a total 
annual increase of nearly a quarter of a million. On the 
other hand, the Government only propose to give seven- 
teen thousand pounds annually (or about five-and-twenty 
shillings a head) in addition to the bonus above referred 
to. Besides this claim for increased wages, the men 
demand rearrangement of pensions, which would involve 
an additional charge, and some minor advantages in the 
shape of lodging-money to married men and so forth. It 
is impossible to think that, in face of such demands as 
these, the fact of which is not denied, Mr. TrReveLyan can 
be justified in refusing to deal with the movement as a 
strike. It had all the character of a strike; it had the 
usual objects of a strike; and it was intended to be en- 
forced by the usual methods of a strike—namely, refusing 
to work, The Constabulary, or at least a very large pro- 
portion of them, in effect gave as regular notice of their 
intention to “ go out,” if their demands are not complied 
witb, as any body of miners or factory hands could do. 


It can hardly be, and is not likely to be, denied that 
this is a very serious state of affairs, even if the danger 
is postponed. It is indeed so serious that only the 
most reckless organs of Irish disaffection affect to rejoice 
at it. Sober Land Leaguers, and even sober Nationalists, 
if there are such persons, know perfectly well that the 
flood of rascality which they have let loose in Ircland 
for their own purposes is not likely to confine its opera- 
tions to those purposes only it the restraining hand of 
the Constabulary be withdrawn. The conduct of the 
matter will try Mr. TreveLyan’s administrative powers ; 
but he has several things in his favour. In the first place, 
even if the Government does not see its way to making 
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further concession (of the propriety of which it is not easy 
to judge, though it is not difficult to judge of the impro- 
priety of the manner in which it is demanded), he has, or 
will shortly have, a solid advantage in hand to offer to 
the men—an advantage which, of course, they would forfeit 
by resignation or refusal to perform their duties. In the 
second place, it must be remembered that the pensions which 
in the same way would be forfeited are a strong tie. 
It is all very woll to talk, as some of the noisier 
agitators among the men talk, of a few pounds taking a 
man to Australia. The prospects of an emigrant in Aus- 
tralia are not at the present moment extraordinarily rosy, 
certainly not so rosy that he can afford to sacrifice for 
them the prospect of a comfortable pension paid from the 
public exchequer. Yet, again, it does not appear that the 
agitation has at all checked the incoming of Constabulary 
recruits, and it is by no means certain that, if money is to 
be spent, it would not be as well spent on bounties to pro- 
mising novices as on sops to grumbling oldsters. Lastly, 
as has been said, the public feeling of Ireland is for once 
not likely to be so strongly on the side of agitation as 
usual. No one, except the definitely criminal classes, likes 
a police strike, and though certain Irish members, with 
an admirable constancy to their one plan of striving 
to thwart the Government anyhow and always, have 
taken up the Constabulary grievance, that force is scarcely 
such a favourite of theirs that they can embrace its claims 
very heartily. The constables, too, still vehemently proclaim 
their loyalty and repudiate any political designs. All 
these things taken together give Mr. TREVELYAN consider- 
able advantages, if he knows how to use them, which of 
conrse remains to be seen. Up to the present time he has 
apparently done little or nothing, and the departmental 
officials have done a great deal too much. The manage- 
ment of the Irish Constabulary has not, it must be con- 
fessed, been happy. The combination of a series of secret 
circulars, which have invariably been published as soon as 
they were issued, with a discipline which is partly, but 
not wholly, military, could not be, and has not been, 
effective. For instance, something has been heard of “ re- 
“ fusal to parade ”’ on the part of themen. Now if any man 
in private life had a servant who refused to obey his orders 
and come when sent for, he would probably turn that 
‘servant out of doors on the spot, and would certainly be 
both well advised and well justitied in doing so. The wisdom 
and the justification would be greater and more obvious 
still in such a case as this. However, we come here, no 
doubt, to that difficulty in deciding on what has actually 
taken place which has already been noticed. On all such 
matters it is better to suspend judgment and to see how 
the Government succeeds in dealing with the movement, 
whether it be a mutiny and a strike as seems to all un- 
official observers, or something as different from a strike 
and a mutiny as the operations now going on at Alezandria 
are, according to Mr. Giapstone, different from war. 


It is impossible, however, without a grave dereliction of 
duty, to avoid pointing out that the responsibility which 
rests on the Government for this untoward event is very 
heavy. The Constabulary strike is, it is to be feared, 
by no means the last instance in which Mr. Guapstone’s 
Jesson will prove to have been learnt in Ireland. 
That lesson, as every one knows, is “‘ Ask and it shall be 
“given to you.” The tenant-farmers have asked and 
had ; the prisoners of Kilmainham have asked and had ; 
the enemies of the Church asked long ago and got all 
they wanted. If the Constabulary—a body of men sup- 
posed to be remarkable for loyalty and moral character, 
having on them the obligation of a quasi-military oath, 
and the responsibility which all guardians of public order 
who are not utterly demoralised must feel—if such men 
have succumbed to the temptation of Mr. Giapstone’s 
political methods, how shall those who are subject to no 
such restraints be expected to resist it? It is but too 
clear that such expectation would be unreasonable. There- 
fore, as there is no immediate possibility of presenting 
every Irishman with an assured livelihood, free from 
obligation to work or to be content with his wages or 
earnings, the pleasant prospect of unlimited agitation 
seems to be once more opened up. It is true that the 
Prime Minister’s defenders may reply that there never 
has been anything but agitation in Ireland; and, though 
this is not historically true in reference to a few periods 
when Irishmen were governed in the only manner which 
they understand, it may pass. But, whereas the agitations 
of the past were mainly sentimental, it seems that the agi- 


tations of the fature will be simply business-like and 
material. It is doubtful whether the modern Nationalist, 
and still more doubtful whether the modern Home Ruler, 
does not chiefly wish for separation or Home Rule as 
means by which the landlords may be finally disposed of, 
and loaves and fishes be divided, as in the happy demo. 
cracies of America and Australia. To this state of things 
all who are not blind must see that Mr. GLapsronn’s policy 
has given a most powerful encouragement, and it is 
scarcely surprising that the Irish Constabulary should have 
resolved, if only for a moment, not to be behindhand in 
putting in for their share of the good things that are to 
be had for the squeezing. 


ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


jf many our almost new building shows signs of being too 
small. It seems but a few years since the large rooms were 
opened and the Royal Academy was banished. But all the wall 
space is filled, and there are far too many screens. There is no 
other way of exhibiting a considerable number of the pictures— 
that is, if any unity or system of arrangement is to be preserved. 
But the rate of acquisition goes on by leaps and bounds. In the 
very beginnings of things we bought the Angerstein Collection, 
consisting of thirty-eight pictures, several of them very poor, 
especially those which bore the greatest names, for fifty-seven 
thousan' unds, and lodged them in a house now absorbed by 
the War Office in Pall Mall. That was in 1824. Ten years later 
the first trustees were appointed, and six years were spent in the 
usual recriminations in which we always indulge on these 
occasions, and in building in Trafalgar Square. The number of 
pictures had meanwhile risen, —~ by purchases, partly by the 
munificent gift of Sir George umont, partly by bequests, to 
one hundred and sixty-six. Progress was slow till 1843, when 
only twenty more pictures had been added, but a few years later 
the Vernon Collection was bequeathed, and doubled the numbers, or 
would have done so had it been possible to receive the new pic- 
tures in the old gallery. They were exhibited first at Marlborough 
House, and afterwards for many years at South Kensington. 
In 1856 Turner’s paintings and water-colour sketches were be- 
queathed, Ten years later the number of works exhibited amounted 
to 750, and the purchase of the Garvagh Raffaelle for 9,000/. was 
thought to have exhausted the buying power of the trustess for 
some time to come. Buta much more astonishing, if scarcely so 
satisfactory, bargain was completed in 1866, when we gave 7,000/. 
for the picture of “ Christ Blessing Littie Children,” attributed 
to Rembrandt. Sir Charles Eastlake’s early Italian pictures 
were added in the following year, under an old arrangement; but 
very little else was bought until the autumn of 1868, when we 
acquired one of the most remarkable works in the Gallery. We 
already possessed, as the best picture in the Angerstein Collection, 
the magnificent Sebastian del Piombo of the “ Raising of 
Lazarus,” for which Michael Angelo is known to have made the 
design, and on which he probably worked himself. But the new 
purchase professed to be an actual “ holograph,” so to speak, of 
the great Florentine—unfinished, it is true, but complete in com- 
position, and most instructive in every way. At first there was 
no space to hang this treasure of art, and it was not ex- 
hibited publicly till the critics, and many besides, had seen it 
in pei The doubtful Rembrandt had a good pedigree, or it 
could never have fetched 7,000/.; the undoubted Michael Angelo 
had comparatively no pedigree, and was only reckoned worth 
2,000/., but the popular verdict leaves little question as to which 
of the two is best worth the higher sum. In 1869 the National 
Gallery obtained the old rooms of the Royal Academy at the 
eastern end of the building, and signalized the occasion by the 
purchase of De Hoogh’s “Courtyard in Holland” for 1,722/.,a 
price which no one grudged when once the seer had been seen, 
and by reclaiming, after some delay, the Vernon bequest from 
South Kensington. Many people, however, did grudge the pur- 
chase in the following year of the Peel Gallery, as it gave us very 
few new names, and added very little to the completeness of the 
collection. But many of the Dutch pictures it contained were 
masterpieces in their way. The “ Avenue at Middelharnis” by 
Hobbema, and the “Velvet Hat” by Rubens, became popular 
favourites at once. The Peel Gallery consisted of seventy-seven 
pictures and some drawings, and the price came to nearly a 
thousand guineas each, a high average; but five years later we 
received a still larger number of fine works for nothing by the 
bequest of Mr. Wynn Ellis. His pictures do not reach the same 
high average of excellence as those of Sir Robert Peel, and some 
of the best had no pedigrees ; but the strange Van Rumerswale— 
at first attributed to Quentin Matsys, till the true artist’s name 
was found inscribed on one of the parchments represented— 
and some landscapes by Claude, Ruysdael, and De Koninck, 
were a distinct gain. They were among the new pictures ex- 
hibited when the public were first admitted to the galleries built 
by Mr. Barry behind the eastern end of the old front. As at the 
first foundation of the building, much controversy among artists 
and architects preceded the completion of this great improvement ; 
and, thuugh few were enthusiastic us to the beauty of the new 
galleries, all were astonished at the rapidity with which they were 
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filled, and at the increased value of pictures properly arranged 
and lighted, and hung where they were visible to the naked eye. 
‘At some not very distant day another improvement will be ex- 
pected by the art-loving but long-suffering people of London, and 
space will have to be found fora rapidly-increasing collection— 
a collection already so magnificent that it only needs suitable 
lodging to rival the best in Europe. ; 

The new acquisitions, including those from Hamilton Palace, 
assuredly raise our National Gallery to a very high level indeed. 
We have not the Titians of Madrid, nor the Rubenses of the 
Louvre; we have not the Memlings of Bruges, nor the Van Eycks 
of Ghent. But we have some of the best examples of all these 
artists—Titian’s “ Ariosto,” Rubens’s “Chateau de Stein,” 
Memling’s “ Holy Family,” Van Eyck’s “ Arnoltini,” for example, 
only to name a few; we have ffaelles, Murillos, Solarios, 
Rembrandts, Hobbemas, Claudes, and. in short, all the great 
masters, with one conspicuous exception, which is, however, 
temporarily supplied by the Duke of Norfolk’s generous loan of 
Holbein’s “ Duchess of Milan.” Our new acquisitions included the 
Suffolk Leonardo, which excellent judges prefer to the repetition 
of the same subject in the Louvre; examples from the Hamilton 
collection of Botticelli, Velasquez, Pontormo, Signorelli, Mantegna, 
and other great artists ; together with the five little pictures of a 
lesser genius, Gonsalez Coques, which Mr. Burton recently ob- 
tained in Belgium. Asa representative collection, therefore, the 
National Gallery is second to no other; and it is impossible not to 
look with pride on the successful efforts of a single generation to 
form in England a museum of art such as may compare with any 
other in Europe, even with some which are the result of long cen- 
turies of growth. 

There are many who will consider “Our Lady of the Rocks” 
the most lovely work in the wholecollection. Certainly no picture 
purchased within the past ten years can be compared with it for 
importance in the history of art, combined with intrinsic beauty. 
Few people can be so insensible to the influence of loveliness as 
not to feel its charm, and few so much without poetry as not to 
experience a thrill of pleasure on gazing into its luminous 
depths. It is a poem,a hymn prwig pictures, and its arrival 
marks an epoch in the history of the National Gallery. Any one 
can appreciate its merits; but the new picture which stands next to 
it in importance may not, for several reasons, be so widely and 
unanimously admired. The story of Myrrha has the disadvantage 
of a somewhat disagreeable subject, while the attribution of the 
picture is doubtful. But it is @ masterpiece of the Venetian 
school, and glows like a ruby among its neighbours. Whether it 
was painted by Giorgione, as seems most likely, since some such 
work is described by his biographer Ridolfi, or by Titian, as 
is also possible, it is, with perhaps the single exception of 
Titian’s portrait of Ariosto, the most magnificent example 
we have of the warm and sunny effect which characterized 
the great masters of colour in the fifteenth century. Every- 
thing near it is paled by contrast. It should be hung by 
itself, or with Giorgione’s “ Knight in Armour,” the Ariosto, the 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne,” and perhaps Bellini’s ‘‘ St. Peter Martyr,” 


Fo | in the same room. At present it is on a screen in the large 
Ttali 


ian Gallery (Room XIV.), and we can but look forward to 
some future extension of the buildings to render it adequate justice. 
The faces are said to resemble those in the Borghese picture known 
for want of a better name as ‘Sacred and Profane Love”; and 
the way in which the story is told with, so to speak, little 
vignettes in the background, is very characteristic of the early 
style of the school. The great Palmieri Botticelli contains one 
hundred and thirty figures besides angels, and from their minute- 
ness must be hung low, though the effect of the great dome 
open in the sky is somewhat marred in consequence. There 
was some controversy when the picture was painted as to 
the orthodoxy of the legend of the Blessed Virgin’s resurrection 
which it represents ; and to this cause perhaps may be attributed 
the wonderful brilliancy and freshness of the colour, as it was 
covered up until the paint had thoroughly dried and hardened. 
Vasari mentions and describes it, a fact which in itself greatly 
enhances the value of any picture. He also mentions the “ Cir- 
cumcision ” by Signorelli, which is another of the new acquisi- 
tions, but he calls it a fresco. It is prices in distemper, except 
the figure of the Child, which is in oil, and probably by a different 
hand, perhaps that of Bazzi. The figure of the officiating priest 
is supposed to represent the artist himself, as it resembles the un- 
doubted portrait he introduced into a fresco at Orvieto, Although 
this painting is by no means in such a brilliant state as the 
Botticelli, it is a very well preserved example of an artist very 
rare in England, of whose work, in fact, we had previously only 
the somewhat restored fresco, called the ‘‘ Triumph of Chastity,” 
from the Barker Collection, purchased in 1874. It is placed on a 
screen under the central dome, where it can be well seen both near 
and atadistance. In Room XIII. another acquisition from the 
Hamilton Sale is appropriately hung on a screen near the “ Triumph 
of Scipio,” by Mantegna, which was bought from Captain Vivian 
in 1873. ‘The new picture is also in “ chiaroscuro,’ and has 
the same marbled background, which also a s in a drawing by 
Mantegna in the Louvre, and seems to have been a fayourite 
with the artist; but the figures in this work are heightened with 
gilding, and the whole etlect is gorgeous in the extreme. They 
seem to represent two of a set of the four seasons. A beau- 
tiful little “ Adoration of the Magi,’ which looks as if it must 
be as fresh as the day it was painted, is in the great room, 
(Gallery XIV.) It was catalogued among the Hamilton pictures as 


“cultivated been trampled upon, 


a Botticelli, but Mr. Burton identifies it, no doubt with reason, as 
the work of the younger Lippi, of whose art the National Gallery 
already possessed three examples, all very inferior to this one. 
The landscape and the brilliantly coloured little figures are 
worthy of his great fame as one of the best masters of his time, 
and afford a charming specimen of the Florentine school of 
the end of the fifteenth century. Much less interesting, but 
equally well preserved, is an “ Allegory,” attributed to Pontormo, 
whose name is painted in the foreground, but apparently 
by a later hand. The style of colouring and the handling in 
general greatly resemble the work of Andrea del Sarto, who was 
Pontormo’s master, and whom he closely imitated as well as 
Michael Angelo. This makes the second of his pictures in the 
Gallery, the other being the portrait of a boy, purchased in 1860. 
So far no clue to the allegory, if it be an allegory and not an 
historical scene, has been discovered. In the Spanish Room (X VIII.) 
is hung on the wall the great Velasquez, a portrait, life size and 
full-length, of Philip LV. It is placed opposite the head of the 
same King which we acquired in 1865, and in some measure 
suffers by the comparison, as it is much less highly finished ; but 
it is a noble example of the great artist’s maturity, painted with 
the ease and certainty of touch in which he had no equal. It is 
but seldom that so excellent an opportunity has been so well met 
as this of adding to the national collections. Some few other 
pictures we might have wished for; but unquestionably the liber- 
ality of the Treasury has enabled Mr. Burton to buy the very 
cream of the Hamilton Collection. Two or three other pictures 
remain to be hung, including a much damaged Tintoretto ; but the 
rapidity with which the examples we have mentioned were brought 
home to Trafalgar Square and placed in the Gallery lays the public 
under a large debt of gratitude to the director. 


.WAR CORRESPONDENTS, 


and philanthropists have devised various 
means of putting an end to war. The arbitration dodge has 
been tried, and will probably answer as long as one nation is con- 
tent to buy off another with millions and apologies. The “ moral 
law” is a notorious failure, having been only partially successful 
even in the favourable case of Mr. Bright. Apparently Mr. Bright 
thinks the moral law only forbids operations on land, while you 
may divert yourself as you please by sending shells into drawing- 
rooms from the sea, The schoolboy, when asked whether fights 
were as common as of old, said, ‘‘ No, the fellows funk each other.” 
We may expect the millennium to be brought nearer by the un- 
doubted fact that at present the nations do “funk each other.” 
The imposing attitude of France proves that even the most belli- 
gerent nation is capable of moments of funk. But it is to none of 
these causes that we look for the end of war, and the beginning of 
a period of peace. We expect that war will at last be eliminated 
from human affairs by the combined though antagonistic action of 
Culture and War Correspondents. The newspapers will add so in- 
tolerably to the horrors of war,and persons of culture will become 
so increasingly sensitive, that the cultivated will arise at last in 
their millions, and insist on perpetual peace. Too long have the 
ause, as Mr. Arnold says, they 
merely let their consciousness play freely, and do not shout or 
agitate. While the total abstainer, the Blue Ribbonman, the 
virtuous espouser of his deceased wife’s sister, the anti- 
vaccinationist, and the friend of rebels everywhere, are vocal 
on every house-top, the man of refinement has held his 
peace, and his interests have been neglected. The newspapers 
especially have mocked at him, and tortured his sensitive feelings 
day by day. But the horrible performances of war corre- 
spondents, combined with the cruel excesses of special editions, 
have at length aroused the British lion in the breast of the gentlest 
of our citizens. The Revolt of Culture against the War 
Correspondent and the special editions has begun, and men of 
delicacy have sworn that, rather than endure the war correspondent 
m7 longer, they will turn their influence against war i 

he Egyptian troubles have shown us the war correspondent in 
his blackest guise. It has always been observed in the war 
correspondent (and the fact does him credit) that he writes—or, 
rather, “ wires”—best when he has something to wire about. 
Even during the hammer-and-tongs hard-hitting of the Russo- 
Turkish war the correspondent had sometimes to fall back on 
describing the landscape, and on such moral reflections as occurred 
tohim. In this Egyptian affair there has been, so far, no fighting to 
speak of, for even during the bombardment Arabi might have said 
“Ego vapulo tantum.” But, though there has been nothing to 
tell for weeks, the correspondent feels bound to tell something, 
and has to appear before us rather as the polite essayist than the 
powder-grimed warrior. He has to fill his telegraphic column, 
and so he tells us about proud Egyptian officers with hard-set 
mouths, and about poor wounded fellows who live on cigarettes 
and a glass of water. We have the time-table of the ironclad 
train daily, and the reflections of the correspondent as he sits in an 
elegant first-class compartment. We are treated to the adventures 
of a “ tough old engine,” and of two inexpensive trucks which 
accompany the tough old engine as it puffs up and down and 
defies Arabi and ail his (earth) works. We read descriptions 
of the “ neatness ” of the attire of the English correspondents, who, 
it seems, all look like Genera] Officers, hen a reconnaissance is 
attempted, apparently for the purpose of letting the enemy know 
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all about our forces, and our ways of war, then the correspon- 
dents make the most of it. One of them assures us that the Arabs 
shoot very well at long ranges, at which their fire is dangerous, 
while the other avers that at long ranges the Arabsare of no avail, 
but that they are very good marksmen at a short distance. The 

yrotechnic display of rockets with which the foe beguiles his 
psa is made the most of, and if some twenty men on a side are 
hit, the affair assumes the proportion of a great decisive battle. In 
these diversions the war correspondent is aided by the enterprise 
of the papers, especially of the evening papers at home. Special 
editions with nothing in them, hawked by hoarse and mendacious 
miscreants, bring home to every heart the horrors of war. From 
six o'clock in the evening to midnight, the most quiet streets are 
occupied by relays of men who walk two on each side of the way, 
each howling and each skilfully interrupting his companion’s 
howl so that you cannot possibly hear what he is saying. The 
startled and anxious patriot and householder appears at the doors, 
with coins in his hands, and the hawkers reap a rich harvest. In 
the papers thus dearly purchased there is no news of course, except 
that the correspondent has gone the rounds in an iron-clad engine 
and that he does not think Arabi will advance. Or, perhaps, all 
London is placarded with the startling intelligence that a small 
midshipman is missing. Thus we are compelled by the war 
correspondent and his spirited employers to live in a perpetual 
series of worries, excitements, and disappointments. Every one 
is disturbed by the howls of the newspaper hawkers, who, as the 
public has learned on the best authority, have sometimes deceived 
the Duke of Cambridge himself. In a short time no one will 
allow himself to be deceived any longer. But the hubbub will 
continue, and events of the utmost triviality will continue to be 
reported and contradicted. 

In all these matters the war correspondent is merely a bore, 
ridiculous in himself, and apt to make his fellow-countrymen seem 
ridiculous. It is a far worse case when he sends home, in the 
Corinthian style, false reports about the honesty and courage of 
our soldiers. It was, naturally, the journal which bellows most 
loudly about patriotism and honour that published a sensational 
libel on the English army. What is truth compared to the 
sale of a second edition, and patriotism when weighed in the 
balance with pence? It is a kind of consolation to learn that this 
particular correspondent will no longer be licensed to libel on the 
premises occupied at present by the English forces; while all 
telegrams will be subjected to official censorship. Of course the 
newspapers do not much like this, and appeal to the principles of 
the Areopagitica. But it is perfectly manifest that the natural 
man of the war correspondent is set on one thing only—namely, 
on sending home news, true or false, profitable or dangerous. 


‘Some correspondents may have self-control enough and knowledge 


enough not to send home the first idle and mischievous rumour 
they hear, not to betray our dispositions to the English friends of 
Arabi, and not to furnish foreign jealousy with false scandals against 
our soldiers, But events have already shown that all correspondents 
are not proof against the temptation to be startling at any cost of 
truth and decent feeling. The competition is too strong for men not 
invariably scrupulous, nor invariably sagacious. Several war cor- 
respondents have been F gery of the highest courage, of great 
physical endurance, and even capable of describing a battle so 
that the picture lives in the memory, and is a valuable historical 
document. But when every paper wishes to have its correspondent, 
and many correspondents are curious amateurs, without knowledge 
and withiont discretion, it is absolutely necessary to check their 
flow of babble. It is all very well to say that “ everything should 
be known”; but it is not so well that every mischievous mis- 
‘understood rumour should be flashed all through England, and the 
world. War is always a hideous thing. The nearer it 13 brought to 
us, the more we understand and detest its mischievous cruelty 
and destructiveness. It has been reserved for the enterprising 
correspondent to make these things even worse than they are by 
slandering and to the best of his power demoralizing the soldiers 
of his country. 

The sending of trivial news, the sending of false news, and the 
sending of news which will be telegraphed back for the benefit of 
the enemy, are three of the besetting sins of the war correspondent. 
‘The first he will cease to be guilty of when he has news that is 
not trivial to communicate. The second fault will, as much as 

ible, be corrected by the censorship. Any information which 
| oes wed kept back will be offered to the world when the cam- 
paign is over, and when errors can be criticized without enlighten- 
ing the open and delighting the concealed enemies of the — 
But there remains another temptation of the correspondent. He 
is the guest, and sometimes the intimate, occasionally, perhaps, 
the friend, of the officers whose performances he criticizes. He 
is on board the Canary, and how can he fail to give the commander 
of that gallant vessel at least his due share of praise? Meanwhile 
the Cassowary, the Cockatoo, and the Chaffinch have no corre- 
spondent on board, and probably win no special glory. The corre- 
spondent may find himself in the position of the critic who 
anonymously reviews poems that a friend has dedicated to him- 
self. Who can expect fairness from such a critic? The chicken- 
and-champagne arguments, of which we have lately heard in con- 
nexion with theatrical rs, and which are certainly not 
unknown to constructors of Channel Tunnels, may possibly in- 
fluence the war correspondent. His remarks are therefore accepted 
with some incredulity, and they cause. jealousy among soldiers 
and sailors whd keep no trumpeters. Praise, however well deserved, 
bestowed by the guest of the person lauded, must necessarily have 


the air of a puff. In short, the temptations of the war corre- 
spondent are innumerable; he meets a stumbling-block on every 
side; and, the more he does his duty strictly, the less will some 
of his hosts and many of his readers appreciate his telegrams. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESS ON IRELAND. 


mp uas there is a very considerable section of English Roman 
Catholics, as well converts as hereditary believers, that there 
is, indeed, probably a large majority of the educated class, who have 
small sympathy with Fenians, Land Leaguers, Home Rulers, et 
td genus omne, is tolerably notorious, At this moment a sharp 
controversy is going on in the correspondence columns of the 
Tablet between those who desire and those who deprecate 
the conversion of the “ Catholic Union ”—a lay organization 
designed to promote “Catholic interests”—into a propaganda 
for the promotion of “Irish ideas.” But it is a curious circum- 
stance, however it be explained, that nearly the whole of the 
Roman Catholic press in this country, as well newspapers as 
magazines, plays into the hands of the so-called Nationalists. To 
begin with the Dublin Review, for many years the sole and still 
the chief literary organ of the Catholic body in England, 
which was for many years under the able though strongly 
ultramontane editorship of the late Dr. Ward, and is now 
edited by Dr. Hedley, Bishop of Newport and Menevia, cer- 
tainly has not, as will presently appear, advanced in loyalty 
under ares auspices. This is perhaps the less to be 
wondered at considering that one of Dr. Hedley’s colleagues, 
Bishop Bagshawe, of Nottingham, had already, as we pointed out 
on @ previous occasion, pronounced openly in favour of the Irish 
malcontents, while it is currently rumoured that there are 
ecclesiastics of still higher position whose estimate of revolution in 
Ireland and in Italy is not quite the same, and who see no inconsis- 
tency in denouncing Garibaldi while they patronize Michael Davitt. 
The Yadletagain, the leading Catholic newspaper, edited by an Oxford 
convert, is professedly a Conservative organ, but it dares hardly 
uttera syllable against Irish Communism and rebellion. The Weekly 
Register, edited till lately by Mr. Orby Shipley, and now in the 
hands of another ex-Ritualist, makes no secret of its Land 
League sympathies. It once printed an ode to Mr. Davitt, and 
has recently inserted without a word of remonstrance Bishop 
Nulty’s scandalous attack on the whole body of Irish landlords 
without exception as an idle and dissipated lot. The Catholic 
Times, a penny weekly, also edited by a recent clerical convert, 
and which specially caters for the taste of domestic servants, 
shaves the edges of Irish Revolution very finely indeed. It 
is ype hardly fair to class with the papers already named 
such a print as the Universe, which comes under much the 
same category as the Police News or United Ireland or Dr. Croke’s 
organ, Zipperary. There are no doubt diversities of utterance in 
these various journals, but a common spirit appears unhappily to 
pervade them all, as may be seen only too clearly from an article 
on Ireland in the current number of what Cardinal Newman some- 
where calls “the historic Dublin,” the most respectable and 
responsible of all these organs of English Roman Catholic 
opinion. 

The article opens with the somewhat enigmatic statement that 
the joint pastoral of the Irish episcopate of June 11—on which 
we commented at the time of its appearance—‘ is a document of 
the utmost gravity, and has already produced the happiest effects.” 
The precise nature of these happy effects the writer does not 
specify, nor do the Irish cates Citation of the last two months 
throw much light on the matter, while some recent utterances of 
Cardinal MacCabe’s point quite the other way. But the next 
sentences may serve to indicate what are not the effects derived 
or apparently desired from the pastoral. “To our view, however,” 
proceeds the writer, “ its importance does not lie in its condemning 
non-payment of just debts, resistance to the law, outrage, murder, 
and Secret Societies.” These little errors are no doubt to be deplored, 
but “the Bishops of Ireland have condemned (them) repeatedly, 
and within the last three months, without waiting for a general 
meeting of the hierarchy.” ‘We are glad to hear it; but, if so, 
the happy effects of these condemnations are not as yet very per- 
ceptible. We heard indeed only the other day of an influential 
Trish ecclesiastic expressing great surprise at the horror felt 
by an English co-religionist—who appealed to “ the elementary 

rinciples of the Gospel”—at the assassination of evicting 

ndlords. “Why, my dear Sir,” was his reply, “ what 
would you have? ou can’t expect the mass of men 
to rise to the principles of Christian perfection.” In the 
judgment therefore of the Irish priesthood, or of a good 
many of them, the sixth commandment is, at least for evicted 
tenants, reduced to one of those “counsels of perfection” to 
which only a select minority of saintly souls can be reasonably 
expected to aspire. But to return to the Dublin reviewer and 
his estimate of what does constitute the real importance of the 
recent pastoral. Itis not that the Bishops condemn crime—that 
is a very minor point—but that they “ have now made a declara- 
tion which will be the starting-point of a new period in the 
history of justice to Ireland.” They have for the first time 

robably in a solemn and unanimous manifesto accepted and 

lessed “the National movement.” It may not be easy to 
say exactly what is under the term, but anyhow 
“the Bishops wish their flocks and the Government to understand 
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rly that there is a ‘National’ cause for which Irishmen are 
pn that the Irish clergy throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland intend to discuss, define, and promote it ; and that... 
they do not intend to rest until the country is satisfied.” In short, 
the special mission of the Irish clergy is not so much to preach the 
Gospel of peace as to “ discuss, define, and promote” a movement 
which appeals directly to covetousness and greed, and is abundantly 
shown by experience to foster anarchy and rebellion, whose typical 
leaders are men like Parnell, Dillon, and Davitt. At the same 
time, adds the reviewer, the Bishops have constantly been “ im- 
ploring their flocks to have no nr with men who break the law 
of God or man.” Have they? Did Archbishop Croke and Bishop 
Nulty implore their flocks to have no part with Michael Davitt, 
who considers it “no stigma” to have been a Fenian, the various 
counts of whose indictment we cited at length in our article of 
June 3? Did they not rather commend and almost canonize 
him? The Dublin itself considers him “a we earnest man, who 
has made sacrifices,” and it “ does not believe he was justly con- 
demned as a Fenian to penal servitude.” Murder, the reviewer com- 
placently adds, “ will never be common in Catholic Ireland.” There 
may be different views of what is meant by “common,” but from the 
assassination of Lord Leitrim—to go no farther back—to the case 
of the widow who was shot the other day, murders have been 
pretty tolerably frequent in Catholic Ireland of late. ; 

To come to other questions, the writer holds that the concession 
of Home Rule is “only a matter of time.” Whether indeed 
legislative independence would prove compatible with maintaining 
the integrity of the Empire he naturally does not trouble himself 
to discuss, further than to observe that he should himself regret a 
separation, but Englishmen who “ have patronized — 
and filibuster for forty years” have no right to raise the objection. 
That is to say that, as Englishmen, or many of them, have made a 
hero of Garibaldi, they cannot honestly complain of the Irish 
making heroes of Davitt and Parnell. Meanwhile the Prevention 
of Crime Act is a measure to be vigwed “ with the deepest appre- 
hension.” It will not affect assassination, and “ will open more 
wounds than it is likely to heal.” The non-payment of rent is 
touched with a light hand by the reviewer, who carefully omits to 
inquire into the true reason why the rent is not paid—namely, 
because the Land League forbids it—or to ask what measures are 
adopted by the repudiating tenant when he is evicted. To out- 
siders it appears a rather serious indictment against these patriotic 
defaulters that they should first swindle their landlord and then shoot 
him, even though they may be urged totake comfort from the pleasing 
assurance that “ murder will never be common in Catholic Ireland.” 
But if the reviewer has no word to say against the Land League, 
he is by no means equally tolerant of the Land Corporation, which 
he regards as “a most formidable danger to the Catholic people of 
Ireland.” Archbishop Croke has more recently seized the some- 
what incongruous occasion of the blessing of a new cathedral bell 
at Emly to denounce the Land Corporation. Yetif the Land 
League is free to work against the landlords at its own sweet will, 
it seems only fair that they should be permitted to defend them- 
selves. ‘True, there is a considerable difference in the modus 
operandi, The landlords collect money to keep and work the 
farms from which dishonest tenants are evicted; the League 
collects money to rob landlords and murder or mutilate those who 
disobey the No Rent manifesto, As to another more than question- 
able association, which has at length been very reluctantly dis- 
solved, the Dublin maintains a judicious reticence; we mean the 
Ladies’ Land League. It was condemned some time ago by 
Cardinal MacCabe, and its members were excommunicated by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio, but with no re- 
sult. A still higher authority has now stepped in, and a 
formal condemnation was issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda—that is virtually by the Pope—which the Irish 
prelates were ordered to promulgate in their dioceses. They 
did so in a joint circular stating enter alia that “ nothing should 
be done which could draw the women of Ireland from that re- 
tirement which is the safeguard of their modesty, and the im- 
pregnable fortress for good with which God has invested them,” 
and then the example of the Blessed Virgin is cited to ensure 
their obedience. Archbishop Croke and Bishop Nulty signed 
this circular in common with their episcopal colleagues. Yet 
next day in a letter to the Freeman the Archbishop denied 
that the Ladies’ Land League had ever been condemned at Rome. 
How that denial is to be reconciled with the following words, 
quoted in the episcopal circular, it might have puzzled even the 
astute casuists lashed in Pascal’s Provincials to explain :— 

Peculiari vero studio ad eam feminarum societatem examinandam 
animum adjungant, que muliebre feedus ad agrariam causam tuendam 
appellata est; considerentque quot effectus plane calamitosi verecundix 
feminarum inde pertimescendi sint ; quod omnino devitare necesse est ; 
ipsos vero politicos mulierum motus congregationesque generatim in se 
spectatas haud tolerandas videri. 

A rather curious inquiry is indeed suggested by the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic press and of prelates like Dr. Croke on the much 
boasted fervour of Irish orthodoxy. It was once wittily suggested, 
not without great plausibility, that the surest way to con- 
vert Ireland to Protestantism would be to pass an Act of 
Parliament requiring all Irishmen to be Catholics. That the bulk 
of them—to invert a familiar formula—are “Catholics, if you 
please, but fixst Irishmen,” meaning by Irishmen advocates of 
“‘ Trish ideas,”"has at least become sufficiently evident of late. The 
distinction may be illustrated by an amusing story of what oc- 
curred only the other day at Cork, Some of our readers may 


have noticed a paragraph in last week's foreign news to the effect 
that a section of extreme Radicals in the Municipal Council of 
Paris wished to have the name of the Boulevard St. Michel 
changed to the Boulevard Garibaldi, “not because he ever lived 
there, but because he hated saints.” It was decided however by 
the majority to call on the Government to name another street 
after Garibaldi instead. But what was too strong a measure for 
the municipality of infidel Paris had actually been accomplished by 
the Corporation of Catholic Cork. It was proposed and resolved 
at a recent meeting of the Corporation to name a bridge which is 
being erected there after St. Fin Barr—an illustrious name in 
Irish hagiology, though we cannot profess ourselves to be very accu- 
rately acquainted with the details of his life. Ata second meet- 
ing an amendment was proposed that the bridge should rather 
bear the name of the living Irish hero Parnell, and at a third 
meeting this amendment was finally carried, and thus the Protest- 
ant agitator and ally of Paris Communists has triumphed in 
“ Catholic Ireland” over the ancient and orthodox Saint. 


TRAVEL-TALK. 


T AAT branch of the English language which, for want of a 

better name, may be called travel-talk English has certain 
differences and peculiarities which render it in no way unworthy 
of the serious attention of the philologist. It is not, like Pigeon 
English, the mere jargon of the counting-house or the market, but 
is a written language with an extensive literature, a literature 
divided into three distinct branches—guide-books, inscriptions or 
notices, and manuals of conversation. What is most striking in a 
general survey of this literature is its imaginative and ideal 
character. Perhaps the nearest analogy that can be found to it is 
the language of melodrama. The forms of expression habitually 
made use of in melodrama have their exact counterpart in travel- 
talk. It will be remembered that in Zhe Corsican Brothers or 
The Lyons Mail distances are always calculated in “ leagues,” and 
fares paid in “ dollars,” while carriages are always “ post-chaises ” 
or “caléches.” Turn in any Manual of Conversation to such a 
heading as “ with a postillion,” and we shall tind ourselves on 
familiar ground. “ Postboy, how many leagues is it to D re 
“Ten dollars is the tax.” “ Where is my caléche?” This is 
clearly not the language of real life, but that of a world of beautiful 
abstractions. The manuals of travel-talk have enriched the En- 
glish language with a few distinctly new words. In one of them, 
under the heading “ Expressions of Anger,” as a culminating in< 
vective is the terrible phrase, “Iam in a carnesi.” Such words, 
if not easily understood, carry with them a horror that “ boils the 
marrow ot the bones.” One can imagine a recalcitrant postboy 
flying howling to his box at their utterance. “To doddle” is also 
a word which deserves notice; it occurs in one of Tauchnitz’s 
dictionaries ; but perhaps no adequate interpretation has yet been 
discovered, though many have beep amaek. 

On the whole, a somewhat stern and uncompromising view of 
life pervades the manuals of travel-talk. The men and women that 
speak from their pages are made of sterner stuff than ordinary 
mortals, else how could the “lady on awakening,” without turning 
on her pillow, without a yawn or a good morning, issue the order 
so terrible and so pitiless in its self-command, “ Send for the corn- 
cutter and the dentist.”? Only a soul of adamant could be equal 
to such control at the moment of awakening. There is a stern 
criticism of our love of seeking sights only in museums and picture- 
galleries in “ the gentleman with a valet-de-place.” The gentleman 
asks for the “ objects of interest in your town.” The valet-de-place 
replies, ‘‘ We have a library and a cabinet of antiquities.” “I am 
no friend to natural collections” is the somewhat enigmatical 
answer of the gentleman; “but I have made a minute of the 
orphanage, the gaol, and the idiot asylum, conduct me there.” A 
grim humour breaks forth at times. “There lies the gentleman 
and the beefsteak” is the exulting exclamation of the two travellers 
“on a steamboat,” who have watched to the final catastrophe the 
gentleman who, on getting on board, was imprudent enough to 
order a pint of port and a beefsteak. 

Of late years a race of local guide-books has grown up in all the 
large towus of the Continent. Of these, foremost in point of style 
stands the Guide to all Curiosities of Cologne. It is in its elaborate 
and loving detail of the ey Cathedral that the peculiarities of 
the travel-talk style are best to be traced. A lament goes forth 
how “those on the head of civilization-marching-Frenchmen ” 
used the cathedral as a barrack, and did not even “ scruple to melt 
the brass statues of former archbishops.” The following is a 
example of the literary artitices employed by the author of the 
Guide. He is describing the seats in the chancel of the Cathe- 
dral. “In the last times, one has much innovated on these choirs, 
yet the eye does not regard them as an ornament to the chairs, but 
rather asa blemish for their author.” Before leaving the Oathe- 
dral the guide tells of the condition of the clergy in former years, 
and how “ they were sunk into a precipice of immorality and cor- 
ruption.” There occurs in a book of conversation an idiom some- 
what similar to this :—“ Postboy, you are drunk, impertinent, and 
foolhardy ; you have driven into the post, the ditch, the precipice.” 
The railway station of Cologne is minutely described, and we are 
told how thirty trains start daily, while more than forty arrive. 
This mysterious statement is qualified by the remark “ that is, all 
trains of the lines.” What trains not of the lines are we ure not 
told; perhaps they have some affinity to Mr. Burnand’s trains, 
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“ which neither start nor arrive, but call at intermediate stations.” 
Anyhow we should imagine there must be a great plethora of roll- 
ing stock at Cologne. The Rhine and the steamers which “ play 
between its banks ” come in for their full share of praise and com- 
ment. Another guide-book—that of Verona—is written with great 
regard to the true spirit of travel-talk English, “An eagle raised 
by a staircase wherefore” is the pithy way in which the iron 
work and its emblematical patterns which surround the tombs of 
the Scaligers is described. This, however, must be merely a con- 
jectural interpretation ; it may refer to an eagle surmounted by a 

der which is at the top of one of the tombs, “ Wherefote” 
will baffle any but an expert in travel-talk language. 

The inscriptions which often decorate the walls of the hotels 
abroad, advertising shops, inns, or carriage owners, are well 
worthy of study. They are usually, like the Rosetta stone, tri- 
lingual, and the English versions are always sure to repay perusal. 
One of these, dealing with the huts of the Italian Alpine Club, 
and entitled “ Prescription about using the economical rule of the 
shelter huts,” contains the following extracts, which will yield the 
secret of their meaning to no casual reader:—“ The care for the 
needy combustibles as wood, petroleum, &c., is absolutely the 
matter of the travellers, which must agree about it with personal 
of the guides.” A little further down we find :—“ In general to 
take into consideration by every direction for the most attentive 
management, and keep cleanliness of the shelter hut itself, like as 
the next surrounding of it.” The style of the following is legal 
in its precision :—-“ It is clearly understood that the combustion 
of every kind of wooden work which belongs to the entity of the 
shelter is strongly forbidden, so that if it happened to be caused 
damage of any kind from the part of the travellers or guides, the 
latter one will be made responsible. At this purpose every one is 
requested to notify those eventual damages made on the shelter 
huts and in the same time if it is possible.” As Polonius says, 
“entity of the shelter” and “eventual damages” are good. We 
must call particular attention to the idiomatic use of the pre- 
position “on” in the extracts we have given; its use is always 

uliar in travel-talk English. “One” is also used with an 
impersonality of scope equally peculiar to the language we are 
describing. 

Did space allow, two very interesting side branches of travel- 
talk might be examined; as it is, we can only refer to their 
distinguishing characteristics. They are—the spoken dialect of 

tel managers, waiters, and portiers, and the language of exercise- 
books, The former is peculiar for the smallness of its vocabulary, 
the latter for its variety and extent. “Certainly, of course,” is 
the ready answer which meets every question addressed to a 
portier, and which is always pronounced with a degree of asperity 
positively alarming. “It is a very wet day.” “Certainly, of 
course,” is the answer. “ Is there any chance of it being fine to- 
morrow ?” “ Certainly, of course, you shall have him.” This rule 
has no exception. This poverty of language is made up for by 
the wealth of diction displayed in exercise-books, A | Be nd 

ight expect words of one syllable in his first lesson, Not a bit 
of it, Exercise I, in A New Method of Learning Russian con- 
tains, halfway down, “ Have you the little pole-cat of my friend 
the Jew?” The rhythm of this sentence has a subtle fascination of 
its own, and clings to the memory and comes back to one, as Mr. 
Swinburne says Sappho’s verses do to him, “ in waste places of the 
sea,” or some such cold retreats—for we are not sure that we quote 
accurately, Still, we must venture to say that it is better in 
“ waste seme of the sea,” or in “ Short Stories ” in the Appendix, 
than in Exercise I. If the foregoing rapid survey of a very inter- 
esting literature will draw people to study for themselves and note 
with care the growth of this new branch of our language, we 
shall not have written in vain. We can recommend that a 
beginner should attempt to read first in Murray’s Travel-Talk or 
Baedeker's, or similar works, and that he should follow up his 
studies in the Guide to all Curiosities of Cologne. Grounded in 
these works, he may proceed to epigraphy, and decipher for him- 
~ the inscriptions that adorn the hotels of almost all Continental 
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PARSIFAL. 


HE powerful and enduring impression which Herr Wagner's 


works produce on the minds of his admirers is not solely the 
result of his perception of the possibilities of dramatic art and 
stage effect, nor of the power with which he interprets his 
situations and characters in their fullest significance by means of 
his music; but also of the earnest spirit in which he seeks tor the 
_ broadest types and most deeply-rooted qualities of human nature for 
his subjects. It is his contention that in order to get fitting sub- 
j for lofty music, one must go to the times when the outlines of 
umanity are clear and patent, and not overlaid by the phases of a 
iod, Moreover, the circumstances of musical dramatic art of 

a high order do not admit of crowds of incidents, or a dazzling 
succession of situations. The material thus sought is nowhere to 
be found more surely than in the mediseval legends and stories. 
They give us the qualities of our own nature in the strongest 
outlines, softened by the mellow light of mystery and romance. 
of them seem real, and shadows of humanized 
abstractions. The types are often more interesting in an allegorical 
sense than as mere part of a legend, and the stories of the 
fortunes and fates of men and women are more like poetical 
speculations centralized in individuals than practical histories, 


It is the borderland of anthropomorphic myth and heroic fable, 
in which the religious sentiment is always close at hand, 
In fact, many of them embody religious ideas, or are part of 
some of the various forms in which different ages or races 
have endeavoured to express the central subject of religion. 
Hence in the dramatic development of these stories a similar 
result is arrived at in two different ways. On the one side the 
basis of the religious element is partly moral speculation, which 
inevitably shows itself in a just treatment of the subject; and on 
the other, it is inevitable that any one who goes far into the 
emotional nature of man, and deals with the deepest things which 
are fit for dramatic treatment, should come across moral questions 
which stir the thinking man into active consideration, and the 
hitherto unthinking in the direction of thought. Herr Wagner 
in the progressive series of his works seems to have been 
drawing nearer to the actual recognition of the fact and its 
possible consequences, That he has had more and more 
of a purpose distinctly before him in previous works is ob- 
vious; in the latest it has taken the clearest and most de- 
cisive form. Tarsifal is an attempt to bring home to men the 
poetical beauty and the deep signiticance of the Christian myths 
and legends of the early middle ages. 

The central core of the story is the Grail, which has been confided 
to the care of the knight Titurel, and enshrined by him in a mag- 
nificent castle remotely hidden from the common world in deep 
forest-lands. Around it are gathered its knights, the champions of 
an ideal chivalry, who aim at the noblest purity of life, to which 
they are bound by the vows of the brotherhood. They are chosen 
and called by the Grail itself, and none but those so called can 
approach it. ‘Titurel being old has been succeeded by his son 
Amfortas, whose office it is at certain sacred seasons to uncover it 
and raise it for the adoration of the brotherhood when it glows 
with holy light from heaven. But he alone of the brotherhood 
has fallen from purity. In the hope of overcoming the enemy of 
the brotherhood, Klingsor the magician—the type of paganism in 
the medizeval times—he had prepared to attack him with the sacred 
spear which pierced the side of Christ on the Cross, which was 
with the Grail a subject of adoration. Klingsor had over- 
come him by the enchantments of a beautiful woman and wounded 
him with his own spear, and had thenceforward obtained possession 
of it; and the wound, which typifies Amfortas’s remorse, is in- 
curable till the spear shall have been recovered. Every time he 
has to uncover the Grail before the assembled knights his anguish 
is almost insupportable; and Wagner's drama opens in the domain 
of the Grail at the time when all the brotherhood are lamenting 
the apparently incurable wound of Amfortas, and seeking vainly 
for the means of cure. Ina forest glade within hearing of the 
calls to prayer from the castle, Gurnemanz and some of the 

ounger members of the order are assembled. The mysteriouscreature 

undry, at this time serving the knights in self-abasement, brings 
balsam, for which she has searched far and wide, for the allevia- 
tion of Amfortas’s wound. She is sullen and wild, and will 
receive no thanks and no kindness, but throws herself on a bank 
hard by. Gurnemanz, the old knight, tells to the younger brethren 
the story of Amfortas’s fall, and the vision which foretold the only 
means of cure.—* A guileless fool, enlightened by sympathy,” could 
alone be his redeemer.—The words are scarcely out of his mouth 
when an uproar is heard close at hand, and a swan floats across 
through the vista of trees in death-flight to the ground. The 
brethren of the Grail bring forward a wild unkempt youth, who, 
wandering aimlessly in the forest, has shot the swan in the 
domain of the Grail, where all animals are held sacred. Gurnemanz 
takes him to task, but he only answers gaily that he shoots every- 
thing that flies ; he did not know there was any harm. Gurnemanz 
interrogates him where he came from, and what he was there for ; 
but the answer is always the brusque “I don’t know.” Only he re- 
members the name of his mother, Herzeleide, and at that memory 
the tenderness of his heart is awakened. Gurnemanz begins to 
think this must be the simpleton who is wanted to work Amfortas’s 
cure, and determines to take him to the castle, where the great 
ceremony of uncovering and adoring the Grail and the love feast 
is to take place. They pass through long wild tracts of rock and 
trees, and arrive at the castle j st before the procession of knights 
takes place. In the centre of an immense domed hall, with aisles 
and vistas of pillars and deep distant recesses, the altar of the 
Grail is prepared, and the circle of seats for the knights surrounds 
it. Parsifal stands by the door, while the knights enter from the 
extreme distance singing the hymn of the Holy Supper. As the 
procession continues the voices of younger brethren and holy 
children are heard from the heights of the dome. Amfortas is 
brought in on his sick bed, and when called to uncover the Grail 
by the voice of Titurel he passionately bewails his anguish and 
unworthiness, Parsifal meanwhile watching in awestruck amaze- 
ment, At last Amfortas is persuaded to fulfil his office. He 
raises the cup on high, the whole place is illuminated 
by the sacred light, and the knights sink on their knees in adora- 
tion. The Holy Supper of bread and wine is distributed to them 
while the hymning of the different groups continues, and then the 
procession passes out again, leaving Parsifal alone, still standing by 
the door. Gurnemanz comes up to him and asks why he stands 
so, and what he thinks he has seen; but he only answers by an 
amazed shake of the head, at which Gurnemanz, angry and dis- 
appointed, turns him out of doors. But as he does so a distant 
voice is heard repeating the oracular words— 

 Darch Mitleid wissend 
Der reine Thor ; 
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and the chorus in the furthest height echoes softly, “ Selig im 

lauben.” q 
>. The Second Act deals exclusively with more secular emotions. It 
represents the first trial of Parsifal and the beginnin of his wander- 
ings. The scene is the magic castle of Klingsor. He is expecting 
Parsifal, and having Kundry under his spell summons her to work 
Parsifal’s overthrow. She resists, but without avail, and in a short 
while Parsifal is overcoming the knights who guard the castle 
and making his way into the magical flower-garden, where he is 
surrounded by the lovely flower-maidens. Kundry, transformed 
into a beautiful woman, puts them to flight at her entry, and 
alone begins to assail Parsifal by means of his tenderness for his 
mother, She tells the story pathetically, and Parsifal sinks at 
her feet overcome with tender memories. Then she tells him that 
love can recompense him, and kisses him fondly. Suddenly he 
remembers the Grail and the anguish of Amfortas, and leaps up 
crying out at his contending emotions. One moment he thinks 
he feels the spear wound, then it is the delirium of love that 
wounds him. Kundry yet again tempts him, and the wave of 
passion almost overcomes him, but with a. fierce effort he turns 
upon her and casts her off. As he is endeavourin to escape 

lingsor appears and hurls the sacred spear at him; but it stops 
harmless over his head, and he seizes it and makes the sign of the 
cross, at which the whole castle comes down with a crash, the 
flowers lie faded, Klingsor disappears, and Kundry falls fainting 
on the ground. Parsifal, bearing the sacred spear in his hand, dis- 
appears in the rocky distance. als 

The period betore the last act is occupied by Parsifal’s 
long wanderings over the world in search of the Grail. It 
opens many years later than the previous act on a Good I'riday 
morning. he scene is the edge of a forest looking over a 
meadow, the whole a mass of spring buds and blossoms. Gurne- 
manz, now an aged hermit, comes out from a hut under the trees, 
and finds Kundry in her disenchanted state, stiff and senseless 
in the bushes. He revives her, and with few words she goes to do 
service for him; and while she is bes a for water at the spring, 
steps are heard slowly nearing, and a knight in black armour 
silently enters the scene. Gurnemanz addresses him, but gets no 
answer beyond a shake of the head. He tells him somewhat im- 
patiently that it is Good Friday morning, and that none bear 
arms in the sacred domain on that day. Then the knight removes 
his helmet, and Gurnemanz recognizes the slayer of the swan; and 
in another instant he sees the sacred spear which Parsifal has planted 
in the ground and before which he is kneeling. He then grasps the 
meaning of it all, and with enthusiastic joy greets him as their long- 
looked-for deliverer. He tells him of the sorrow in the Grail’s 
domain. How Amfortas, no longer able to support his remorse and 
the anguish of his wound, had ceased to uncover the Grail. ‘Liturel 
had died through being denied the sight of it, and all the knights 
lived in enforced inactivity and constant mourning waiting for the 
fulfilment of the promise. He and Kundry then disarm Parsifal, 
and the latter washes his travel-stained feet, while Gurnemanz 
anoints him as king. Parsifal so sanctified, first baptizes Kundry, 
who sinks to the ground overwhelmed in a joy of tears at her 
deliverance from the bondage of sin; and in the distance is heard 
the midday summons of bells from the castle of the Grail. The 
last scene is a counterpart to the last scene of the First Act. We 
see the same great hall with the altar prepared under the dome; a 
procession of knights bearing the body of Titurel, and another 
accompanying the Grail and Amfortas, fill the place. Amfortas 
is summoned to fulfil his office, but his agony 1s too great, and 
after bewailing in passionate terms his unworthiness, he declares 
that he will uncover the Grail no more, and prays for death to end 
his torment, At the moment when his anguish has reached its climax 
Parsifal enters, bearing the sacred spear, and followed by Gurnemanz 
and Kundry. He addresses but a word or two to Amfortas, 
and touches his side with the spear, and the anguish is instantly 
appeased. The spear glows with ruddy light, and the knights 
and brethren hail theirdeliverer. Parsifal mounts into Amfortas’s 
place by the altar, and raises the Grail, which now again blazes 
with the light from heaven. Kundry, released at last, falls dying 
at the foot of the altar; and, while the voices from the high dome 
are heard in the devout hymn, and the knights all kneel in adora- 
tion, the curtain falls. ‘ 

The most interesting character in the work is Kundry, in whom 
Herr Wagner has combined terrible phases of human character 
with the idea which was at the root of the story of the Wandering 
Jew. She had looked upon the face of Christ bearing his Cross, 
and laughed in mockery ; and ever after she had been condemned 
to wander upon the earth till she should see his likeness again. 
She is the type of the being who has learnt to long for the holy 
life, and to abase herself to constant service and to return good for 
evil; but, when the devil of her temptation arises, she is cursed 
to fall a victim. Only he who could resist her enchantments can 
bring her the redemption she longs for. Parsifal thus becomes 
the means of her atonement. In this half allegorical and 
medieval sense the character is developed with terrible truth and 
power ; and not only the most powerful dramatic points fall to her 
share, but one of the subtlest and most beautiful touches of poetry 
in the whole work turns upon her release from the long bondage 
by baptism at Parsifal’s hands. As she sinks to the ground, 
weeping for joy, he turns for the first time towards the shining 
meadows, and breaks into an expression of full happiness at the 
beauty of the sweet spring scene and the fair meadows bright with 
the freshness of flowers. When the point is seen it throws a most 
exquisite light upon what is passing in Kundry’s nature at the 


moment, and seems to show her innermost soul, where the 
torture of the long winter of the curse has given way at last, and 
the pure flowers of hope and promise have blossomed into a. full 
deliverance. The music, which at this point takes a new de- 

arture, intensifies the meaning of it to an extraordinary degree. 
But this is a quality which applies to the whole work.  Iso- 
lated from the scene, and before the possibilities of the poem as 
a stage play were fully realized, it appeared less powerful, stirring, 
and marked than in previous works, such as Tristan or the Ring 
des Nibelungen. But as a matter of fact the cases are in nowise 
comparable, The greater part of the work appeals to religious 
emotions, or those elements of association which have been 
developed by religious sentiments in the minds of our ancestors ; 
and in such cireumstances the forcible and concise mode of 
musical expression which fitted so aptly the heroes and other 
sharers in the action of the previous fe is out of place. In several 
cases Wagner has adopted actual ecclesiastical musical formulas, 
and has blended them faultlessly with the rest of the music with- 
out a jar against his own characteristic manner. In all things 
connected with the Grail there is a solemn and impressive beauty 
of a devout and earnest character. In the things which relate to 
human struggles and longings—the wanderings of Parsifal and 
the remorse of Amfortas—the musical drawing of emotion is 
powerful as of old. Specially interesting is the music which con- 
tinues through the changing scene when Gurnemanz and Parsifal 
are walking through the forest to the castle of the Grail, in which 
the intertwining of the various motives throws a wonderful richness 
of poetical suggestion into the situation. In the Second Act the 
music of the scene with the flower-maidens is extremely captivat- 
ing—in fact, the whole scene taken together, as music, singing, 
acting, and grouping, as given at Baireuth, is one of the prettiest and 
daintiest things imaginable. In the last act one of the most at- 
tractive things in general will probably ,be the “Char Freitag” 
miusic, which takes its start from the baptism of Kundry, as 
before referred to; and the Mourning March and Chorus of the 
Knights in the last scene is extremely impressive and sad without 
being oppressively gloomy. But it is difficult to single out any 
parts from the rest, when the general impression is of such a 
singularly equal pitch of beauty, and the flow is so consistent 
and continuous. It is almost superfluous to say that the orches- 
tration is admirable, rich and sweet and sonorous. There is not 
much occasion for those effects of tremendous volume of sound 
of which Wagner has made use in other great works, but there 
is all the more room for those touches of wonderfully delicate 
and rich beauty of which he is a supreme master. 

Among the chief parts the palm must probably be awarded to 
Frau Materna in the difficult part of Kundry. th her singing 
and acting were superb, and true to a lotty conception of the 
part. Fraulein Brandt, who took the part at the second perform- 
ance, gave, on the whole, a more restless rendering, though there 
were strokes of extremely clever interpretation; and in some 
points it is difficult to decide who rose to the highest pitch—as in 
the powerful situation in the Second Act, when, in the contest with 
Parsifal, she falls into a sort of feverish rhapsody and remembers 
her past sufferings, and ealls to mind the sight of Christ’s face as 
He passed, and how she laughed, and how she is cursed with that 
laughter, and wanders from land to land seeking atonement and 
finding none. Herr Winkelmann’s rendering of Parsifal attained 
also a high pitch of dramatic force, far finer than anything he 
showed in this country—except, perhaps, in the last act of Tristan 
and Isolde, Wis bearing at his first entry was extremely good, 
and throughout the latter part of the Second Act he was 
powerful. The Gurnemanz of Herr Scaria was also as good as 
po and the part evidently suits him admirably. People who 

now him chiefly as Wotan at Her Majesty's can have no concep- 
tion how finely he can sing, and how’ much personality he can 
infuse into a sympathetic part. The Klingsor of Herr Hill must 
not be passed without « tribute of warm praise. 

Whenever Herr Wagner undertakes the superintendence of one 
of his works it is certain that the performance will be of tke 
very highest order; and at Baireuth the scenery and appoint- 
ments, which in this case are of unusual importance, were, almost 
without exception, superb—especially the great hall of the Grail, 
when the luminous cup is held on high and all the knights and 
attendants are kneeling around in adoration. The impression 
conveyed by the ‘ Liebes-mahl” was most reverent and ear- 
nestly impressive; and the various other difficulties, such as the 
dying swan and the washing of the feet, were surmounted in a 
way which left no room for criticism. Every detail was attended 
to down to the very ministrant who carried the Grail, and 
who appeared to have walked bodily out of a picture by some 
reverent old master. 

The impression which the work conveys as a whole is, as it is 
intended to be, mainly a serious and religious one, but the secular 
human interests are not by any means ignored; and under 
the slight veil of words there is a vast depth of emotional 
significance, and the imagery, helped by the music, opens out 
a long ramification of dramatic and poetic suggestion. How 
far its apparent object will be accomplished in the isolation of 
Baireuth may possibly be doubted, but no one who has seen it 
can wish that it should be taken out of the hands of the master, 
or produced under a less careful and discriminating eye. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


HE last rt has sailed, the last cheer has been given, 
and we are now at liberty to sit down and think over the 
chances and probabilities of the coming campaign. If complete- 
ness of preparation and care of even the minutest details are to 
count for anything, we ought to reap a great and brilliant harvest 
of success. It is impossible for the student of history not to be 
struck with the vast difference between the circumstances under 
which our soldiers used to make war and those which prevail at 
present. As we look back upon the military history and the 
military novels of the beginning of this century, it seems abso- 
lutely astonishing that human beings should have been able to 
endure the privations and miseries which were then inseparable 
from military service, not merely in the field, but even in the 
barrack at home. The ancient Romans used to train and treat 
their soldiers so severely in peace, that war was a pleasant relaxa- 
tion, and much the same system appears to have prevailed with 
us. The iron discipline, the monotonous life, the scanty pay, the 
bad food, the utter absence of relaxation or pleasure of any kind— 
all went to make up an existence which to us seems simply in- 
tolerable. But when the summons to the field came, matters 
were even worse. The very voyage to the theatre of war was a 
scene of simple misery, hardly to be surpassed by that of a slave 
ship. Here is a description of a voyage to Lisbon in the time of 
the Peninsular war:—“ The cabin in which three of us subalterns 
were stowed was so low that the shortest of us could hardly 
stand upright in it, and so narrow that with outstretched arms 
one could touch both sides, The cuddy, which the skipper dignified 
with the name of saloon, was twenty-five feet long, hardly twelve 
broad, and but slightly higher than the cabins. At night it was 
— by a single dingy oil lamp swung from the ceiling, and 
which gave out more smoke than light. Even when close to it, 
it was impossible to read. Our fresh meat gave out in four days, 
and we were reduced to salt beef and pork, with potatoes and 
biscuit. As for the men, their condition was pitiable. They 
were without hammocks or — accommodation other than the 
hard deck, and there was literally barely room for more than half 
below at the same time. Mess tables or utensils they had none, 
and were obliged to eat their meals seated on the deck with their 
mess tins between their legs. The ship, an old wall-sided, bluff- 
bowed tub, took fourteen days reaching Lisbon.” ‘This is indeed 
@ contrast to the magnificent steamers, the sumptuous cabins, the 
long electric-lighted saloon, the good food, the comfortable 
accommodation for the men, and the run of thirteen days at most 
to Alexandria. When we reach the seat of war the contrast 
remains in full force. Here is one of many similar descriptions 
given by Napier of the condition of Wellington’s gallant army :— 
‘The pay of the army was three months in arrears. The supplies, 
brought up with difficulty, were very scanty. Half, and even 
quarter, rations were frequently served out. Sometimes the 
troops were without any bread for three days together, and their 
clothing was so patched that scarcely a regiment could be known 
by its uniform. Chopped straw, the only forage, was very 
scarce, and regimental animals were dying of hunger. The 
very mules of the Commissariat were pinched, and the muleteers 
were eight months in arrears of pay.” Bad as all this was, there 
‘was one feature still worse, and that was the wholesale and 
shocking neglect of the wounded. Sick bearers or sick transport 
there were none; the wounded might crawl to the nearest field- 
hospital, if they were able, or, if not, were left to be robbed and 
murdered by the camp followers. Even if they reached the 
hospital, their plight was little better. “On with the tourniquet, 
and off with the limb,” was the surgical creed in those days; and, 
no matter how slightly a limb was injured, it was almost invari- 
ably amputated, with something very like hurried brutality. We 
in the present day can recall only too well the blunders of the ad- 
ministration in the Crimean war, and the consequent misery 
entailed on the troops. Now we have altered all this. We havea 
regular system of staff for the line of communications, a proper 
supply of trained surgeons, field ambulances, sick bearers ; ample 
stores of food, medicine, and forage ; a post-office staff; and every- 
thing necessary for the care and comfort of man and beast alike. 
There yet remains one reform, more important than all, to be 
noticed, and that is the education in all combatant duties which 
our officers have received. All administrative improvement would 
be of little avail if the officers could not handle their men in the 
field. When the Ashantee expedition was preparing, it was said 
on all hands that it would be essentially a test of the Statf 
College, and the result was fairly satisfactory. This will be 
the first occasion upon which our troops are called upon to face 
a foe fighting with modern weapons and with something 
like modern tactics. It remains to be seen whether the education 
which has of late years been compulsory with all officers has pro- 
duced good results, And, in truth, the difference between the past 
and the present in this respectis great indeed. The British officer 
of the Peninsula epoch was ignorant of everything connected with 
his profession, except perhaps the actual words of command he 
addressed to his men. Nor was he merely ignorant, he was in- 
attentive to his duty, and not unfrequent!y disobedient as well. 
Let us _— a despatch of the Duke of Wellington, dated October 
13th, 1811:— The ignorance of their duty of the officers of the 
army who arrive every day in the country, and the general in- 
attention and disobedience of orders on the part of many who have 
been long here, have increased the details of duty to such an 


extent as to render it almost impossible to carry it on; and, owin 
to this, I can depend upon nothing, however well regulated an 
ordered.” Nor were things much better even as late as the 
Crimean war. A civilian friend of ours was much struck with 
the following circumstance, At the close of the war he was in- 
vited to dinner to meet several officers just returned, and to hear 
their adventures. Having frequently seen in the newspaper 
accounts of the siege of Sebastopol the word “ traverse” men- 
tioned, he asked what it was. Not a single officer could tell him, 
although they had spent months in the trenches. The difference 
between the past and present is greatindeed. The striking ad- 
vance which we have made in military education is attested not so 
much by official orders and examinations as by the numerous 
private publications which are constantly appearing on the 
subject, Several of these we have already noticed, and we have 
now before us Colonel Griffith’s Manual of Examination Questions 
(Examination Questions on Fortification, Topography, Military 
Law, and Tactics. Clowes & Sons. 1882) on the authorized 
text-books in Fortification, Topography, Military Law, and 
Tactics. Whether all our regimental officers could answer all, 
or even most, of these questions is more than we can say, If 
they can, they ought, theoretically speaking, to be able to go any- 
where and do anything. Imagine an officer of the old school 
brought face to face with a question like this :—“ On ground sloping 
downwards to the front at j:, draw to scale of 3; the profile of a 
parapet with command of 9g feet, thickness 12 feet, banquette 4 
feet, slope leading to banquette 4, interior slope ?, superior 
slope }, exterior slope ?, and calculate its area after reducing 
this figure to a triangle.” Or this:—“ Express by a series of 
contours, 12} feet apart, on a scale of 12 inches to a mile, a piece 
of ground 1,000 yards by 700 yards, in which there is a difference 
of elevation of 100 feet between the highest and lowest points. 
In two places on this plan, draw the contours sufficiently close to 
show the steepest slope accessible for cavalry and for artillery, and 
mark these places accordingly. Draw a section through the contours: 
under the following conditions:—Horizontal scale, 10 inches to a 
mile; Proportion of vertical to horizontal scale, 4 to 1; Contours 
18 feet apart. Shade half the space covered by the contours ac- 
cording to the proper scale of shade.” 


With regard to the book itself we are glad to see Colonel 
Griffith disclaiming any a to make the parrot-like system of 
question and answer the actual source of study; he merely uses it 
asacheck. It is difficult to imagine anything more vicious than 
the method of learning, or rather trying to learn, by this system, 
which is fatal to anything like real grasp or knowledge of a sub- 
ject. As the author states that he merely “ compiled” the ques- 
tions, we presume he did not compose them, and we have, there-- 
fore, the less scruple in pronouncing a few of them to be decidedly 
peculiar. For instance, on opening the book we are, to use a 
maritime phrase, “brought up all standing” by the following 
pane :— Name the pieces of S8.B. ordnance, and give a short. 

escription of each, with its use.” Seeing that smooth-bore guns 
and weapons of every description have been completely disesta- 
blished in our service for something like twenty years, we instinc- 
tively turned back to the title-page to look at the date of the 
book, What makes the question more peculiar is the fact that the 
compiler is himself an old artillery officer. Here is a question in 
tactics that is almost childish :—‘‘ On what does the success of an 
opposing army mainly depend?” We might write a number of 
conditions on which it depends which would fill a couple of pages 5. 
in fact, the question might almost as well have been—“ On what does 
the success of an opposing army not depend?” These, however, 
are only exceptions; the majority of the questions, especially those 
in topography, being useful, practical, and, withal, searching. As- 
we before observed, if the majority of our officers in Egypt have 
only got the answers in their heads, no situation can possibly occur 
which they will not be able to deal with, and we at home shall 
certainly have no reason to complain any more of their ignorance. 
Nor has the instruction of the men been neglected. Field-cooking,. 
field-works, shelter trenches, signalling, tent-pitching, musketry 
practice, gymnastics, and autumn manceuvres, have each and all 
received a share of attention, and we have now only to watch and 
await the result. We have certain misgivings as to the youth of 
our soldiers, and their ability to withstand such a climate as that 
of Egypt, and also on the subject of discipline ; but let us withhold. 
them for the present. We have only to complete our parallel be- 
tween the past and the present by calling attention to the favour- 
able circumstances under which Sir Garnet Wolseley assumes 
command of the Egyptian army. He has not, as the Duke of 
Wellington had, to struggle against constant neglect and frequent. 
opposition from his Government at home, nor has he to encounter: 
the best troops in Europe. He will not be condemned to 
accommodate his movements to those of dilatory and undisciplined. 
allies, nor will he be compelled to witness the sight of his men 
starving, with plenty close at hand, as was the case in the Crimea.. 
He has but to ask and to receive. More than this, the army which. 
he commands is in a great measure his own creation; the sword. 
which he is now about to wield is essentially one of his own 
forging. Never was a man called upon more suddenly or more. 
completely to justify his opinions, or to reduce his theories to 
practice. Let us hope he may do both. 
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THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE Carlisle meeting of the Royal Institute will be memorable 
in many respects. It was not the first visit of the Society to 
the “ Royal City.” They had been there in 1859, and the in- 
tervening years had seen many changes in Carlisle, but more in 
the Institute. But the possibility of a very serious change was 
announced at the opening meeting. Lord Talbot de Malahide 
has borne the burden of the Presidency during a period equal to 
the average life of a generation. It is more than thirty years 
since he succeeded the second Marquess of Northampton, who 
died in 1851. When at the opening of the Congress on Tuesday 
week Lord Talbot announced his contemplated retirement, the 
feeling of regret was so widely and warmly expressed that he was 
jnduced to postpone his decision foratime ; but the Institute must, 
without doubt, accept the hint, and face at some measurable time 
the difficult task of aay fo personage of distinction who will be 
able and willing to relieve Lord Talbot wh en the inevitable separa- 
tion comes, and who will imitate the qualities which have so greatly 
endeared the venerable President to the members during so long a 
series of years. Another noteworthy feature of the meeting has 
been the somewhat unusual fact that the Mayor of Carlisle is a well- 
known local antiquary, and has taken on himself the by no means 
honorary office of chairman of the working Committee, by whom 
the details of the arrangements have been so well and completely 
carried out. Mr. Ferguson, it is indeed stated, was specially 
selected for the mayoralty this year in order that he might be able 
to fulfil these exceptional duties; and it is among the remarkable 
things which must be chronicled of this particular Congress that 
the Mayor of Carlisle consented to waive what has hitherto been 
an almost invariable privilege of the corporate bodies by whom 
the Institute has been received year after year, and to substitute 
for a civic feast the much more practical entertainment offered by 
an evening conversazione; in this respect, obeying what has become 
an unwritten, but not less binding, law of the society, that busi- 
ness, and not feasts, should mark the annual meetings. The Bishop 
of the diocese filled the chair as President at Carlisle, and both in 
an opening speech and ina sermon at the Cathedral on Sunday 
showed himself worthy of the office; while the presence of 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Evans, and other veterans, ensured 
the success of one of the largest and most influential Congresses 
ever held by the Institute. An admirably arranged and carefully 
written guide to the principal pee visited was prepared by the 
Mayor, who may be assured that there was no occasion for the 
excuses put forward in a modest preface, as the volume, though 
it only fills 175 pages, leaves little to be desired as a handbook for 
visitors to the city and neighbourhood. 

Carlisle is indeed a place filled with historical associations of the 
most interesting and important kind. Several speakers and readers 
of papers insisted very strongly on the fact that Carlisle was 
founded by William Rufus, and not by the Conqueror or anybody 
else. But, in thus speaking, they did not perhaps give sufficient 
prominence to the name of the city, which, as Mr. Freeman 
—— out, is Welsh or British with hardly any change. In 

r. Green's Making of England he observes that Carlisle is of 
ititerest as a city which passed into English hands without any 
break in the continuity of its municipal life. Outhbert is de- 
scribed by the Chronicler, when he hears of the destruction of the 
Northumbrians by the Picts, as standing by a fountain among the 
ruins of the Roman Lugubalia. The Danes ruined Carlisle a second 
time before Rufus “brought churlish folk from Southern England 
to dwell in the land and to till it.” The whole of Mr, Freeman's 
speech on Tuesday week was taken up with these questions, and 
hardly touched on the later history of the border fortress. The 
Mayor on Thursday evening read a paper on the municipal 
institutions, the “charters, guilds, and bylaws,” in which some 
interesting particulars of the medizval history of Carlisle were 
embodied, with special reference to the mercantile Companies 
formed to keep out “Scotchmen and foreigners.” As early 
as 1156 the sheriff appears on the Pipe Roll as account- 
ing for twenty pounds “de dono civitatis Carleslii.” The 
inhabitants are mentioned as “cives” and “ burgenses,” but 
nothing is said of a mayor or acorporation. London at the same 
— was in much the same condition, and we can only account 
‘or so little reference to the close lel which exists between the 
early history of the two cities by remembering that, except Mr. 
Stubbs, no competent authority has made any study of London 
history, and that what Mr. Stubbs has said is of the briefest. 
Carlisle paid 52/. in 1195 to “do their own business relating to 
the Farm of the said city,” but the sheriff in 1201 had recovered 
it, and we have the strange spectacle of citizens and sheriff out- 
bidding each other. The King “threw over the citizens and 
om the sheriff's offer, and apparently made a bad speculation, 
for the sheriff died within three years,” without having paid up, 
and the King eventually had to be satistied with the original sum, 
Henry III. harassed Oarlisle as he harassed London, and in 1221 
he made an inquisition by which he found that “ the citizens of 
Carlisle had regs held their city of the Sheriff of Cumberland 
at a yearly rent of 52/., and that, together with the city, the 
citizens were accustomed to have his mills, which were under 
the city, and a certain fishery in Eden, and the toll of 
the: shire to make up their rent.” He now granted them 
their city to farm during his pleasure, at a yearly rent of 
60, Carlisle, it is evident, was still only a part of the 
<a and not, like London, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
sheritt. In a year or two the sheriff got back his hold on it; 


and, when Edward I. sent his justices “in eyre” to Carlisle. 
the charter of Henry III., together with an earlier charter of 
Henry II., had by some accident been burnt, and a county jury 
gave @ verdict against the freedom of the city. Edward, however, 
received, as Mr, Ferguson supposes, “ something handsome,” and 
gave them, in 1293, a new charter, fixing their rent at 80/., but 
granting them the privileges his father had granted the Londoners, 
of freedom from “toll, pontage, lastage, , wharfage, 
carriage, murage, pariage, and stallage ” throughout the kingdom. 
The rent of 80/. continued to be paid until the first year of 
Edward IV., who reduced it to half on account of the ruined and 
impoverished state of the city after the Wars of the Roses, “ and 
that sum of 40/. is still paid out of the city fund every year to 
Lord Lonsdale as the grantee of the Crown.” The Mayor 
thinks it very lucky for his fellow-citizens that this rent was 
fixed in money, not in corn, or they would now be payi 
more than 1,000/. a year, instead of 40, Carlisle received, 
like other English cities, charters from nearly every sub- 
sequent English king, and was duly bullied by Chief Justice 
Jetfreys in 1684, when Charles II. gave it a new charter, in 
which he reserved to the Crown the right to remove any of the 
civic officials, a reservation which in the succeeding reign was a 
cause of infinite trouble. The Carlisle guilds are eight in 
number; but Henry III. only mentions one, the “ gilda 
mercatoria,” and it is probable that, as in London, the mer- 
cantile or city guild was not only a wholly different institution 
from the trade guilds, but was occasionally in conflict with 
them. ‘The mercantile guild was what we should call the cor- 
poration. The trade guilds were associations for mutual assurance, 
for burial and masses, and for conviviality. The members of a 
guild were freemen of the city, but each mayor of Carlisle enjoyed 
the privilege of making one freeman. ‘The Mayor of Appleby 
has that privilege now.” The Mayor of Carlisle abused his 
rights wok filled the poll-books in 1784 with “ mushrooms,” as 
they were locally termed, who turned the scale in an election. 
The return was upset on petition, and eventually the right to 
vote was clearly detined by the House of Commons, and the Mayor 
of Carlisle lost his power in this respect. 

With an fachanclegion’ Mayor at the head of affairs, and with 
tolerable weather, it is no wonder the meeting has been so suc- 
cessful. The principal papers, besides those we have mentioned, 
were read by Precentor Venables on the church dedications of 
the diocese; by Mr. John Evans, on flint and stone implements 
found near Carlisle; by Mr. Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, on 
the earls and dukes of Carlisle; and by Mr. Micklethwaite, on the 
crypts at Ripon and Hexham. The excursions were long, but 
numerously attended, and included not only the Roman Wall, but 
a visit to Abbotsford and Melrose over the Scottish border. The 
museum was in the County Hall, and was well stocked with local 
antiquities, plate, portraits, carvings, and books, the collection of 
which involved one very satisfactory accident. Among the old 
manuscripts offered for exhibition, a volume of the city records 
which had long been missing turned up, and has, by the muni- 
ficence of a member of the corporation, been restored to its place 
among the archives of the municipality. Among the silver ex- 
hibited was the Hutton chalice, which, though there is no date 
upon it, must belong to the fifteenth century, and is therefore 
among the ten or twelve ancient “ massing cups” now remaining 
in England. 

On the whole, whether from the interest of the places and 
things visited or revisited, or from the importance of the papers 
read, the second Carlisle meeting will be memorable in the annals 
of the Institute. Mr. Hartshorne garnished the notice book with 
many such sentences as this—‘ Members will have to carry their 
lunch.” The old tradition which made luncheons and tea parties 
and civic banquets an integral part of the archeological proceed- 
ings has been disregarded ; and it is worth while to observe, if 
only as a warning to other societies of the kind, that, so far from 
diminishing the attendance by this “ self-denying ordinance,” 
never have larger parties been assembled at the annual Congresses 
than during these two last years. Those who can remember the 
former visit to Carlisle, successful though it was considered at the 
time, must have observed a t increase, not only in the interest 
a by “the outlandish folk,” but also in the capacity for 
understanding what would in 1859 have been considered very 
abstruse disquisitions. The spread of archeological knowledge 
has had one effect at which we cannot but rejoice. The country 
parson has begun to see that in restoring his church it is not 
necessary to destroy the monuments, tear down the banners, dig up 
the bones, and sell the altar rails as old oak; but that many things 
made since the reign of Henry VIII. are of value and worth pre- 
servation. As in many remote places the clergyman is not only 
the representative of religion, but also of education and culture 
the Institute and kindred societies have had a powerful and 
wholesome effect in awakening through bim an interest in their 
pursuits in the minds of his ioners. Vandalism, such as that 
of which the visitors to the circle known as Long Meg and her 
Daughters had to complain, are becoming much more rare; such 
improvements as that noticed in one ancient house are now almost 
impossible. An old oak staircase in Rose Castle was taken 
down about a hundred years ago, and replaced by one in deal, as 
having “a more neat and modern appearance,” 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


No“ that the awards of the jury have been published, we may 
well. consider some of the results of the Electrical Exhibition 
of 1882, Until the Report of the jury is published we are with- 
out definite information on many points of technical and scientific 
interest.» But from the number of tests which have been made, 
and the eminence in the scientific world of many of the leading 
members of the jury, we can safely prophesy that the Report, 
when published, will be of the very highest value. Before the 
opening of the exhibition we discussed the causes for and against 
its-success ; and our opinion, that on the whole it was likely to be 
of great interest, both from a popular and scientific point of view, 
has been amply veritied. The exhibition itself, together with the 
articles and discussions to which it has given rise, has proved a 
very important instrument of popular instruction ; and it 1s hardly 
too much to say that popular ignorance on the subject of electri- 
city has been diminished by at least one-half in the course of the 
last six months, People have begun to see that electricity is not 
a stuff lying about which only requires to be collected to enable us 
to perform miracles. The endless discussion of the relative 
merits of different systems of electric lighting has familiarized 
most people with the words “ candle-power per horse-power,” 
and many have some perception of the meaning of the phrase. 
Even our old friend “Ohm’s law” has made some progress in 
public favour, although up to the present time this simple 
proposition that the current is directly proportional to the electro- 
motive force, and inversely to the resistance, was hardly ac- 
knowledged as a real, true working rule even by many men who 
were familiar with the practical working of electrical appliances. 
Now, however, the struggle between electric lighting and gas, 
depending as it does on questions of cost, has put electricians on 
their mettle, and economy of production is deeply studied. As 
this can only be done by accurate measurement, Ohm's law and 
instruments for determining electrical quantities are more and 
more used every day. It is impossible to leave this subject without 
expressing regret that for many reasons some of the most inter- 
esting measuring instruments should have been passed over by the 
jury without awards. Messrs, Siemens and Messrs. Clark, 

uirhead, and Co, had withdrawn from competition, whilst the 
fact of Professor Ayrton being a member of the jury removed 
from competition the instruments invented by himself and Pro- 
fessor Perry. These instruments were perhaps the most original 
and newest inventions shown in this exhibition, and their value 
may be judged of by three facts—first, they consist of a complete 
series, an ammeter, or instrument for measuring the current passing 
in Ampéres; a voltmeter, measuring the electromotive force be- 
tween any two points of a circuit in Volts; an ohmmeter, 

iving the resistance of any part of a circuit in Ohms, and an are 

orse-power meter, giving the energy of the current in horse- 
power. All these instruments can be used whilst the apparatus is 
at work, so that all measurements are taken under practical condi- 
tions. They are dead beat—that is to say, the index comes 
quickly to rest. Their scales are proportional, so that the angle 
read off in degrees and decimals of a degree has only to be multi- 
plied by a known constant in order to obtain the result. The in- 
struments are portable and require no adjustment or manipulation, 
so that they can be used by perfectly uninstructed people; and, 
lastly, as they are all constructed without permanent magnets, 
the constant by which the readings have to be multiplied can be 
determined once for all, and will never change unless the instru- 
ment be damaged. Those who are familiar with the difficulty of 
the old methods of determining electrical quantities, and the 
length of time necessary for even the most skilled manipulator to 

t a result, will appreciate the advantage in practical work of 
on able to get a reading with only the trouble of making three 
or four connexions, reading off an angle, and multiplying by a con- 
stant. 

Returning to the results of the exhibition, there is no doubt 
that a great deal of the commercial activity in electrical matters is 
due to the display at Sydenham ; we believe that most of the more 
important Companies have found a large increase in their business 
lately, an increase large enough indeed to make their managers 
feel that the large outlay iucurred by exhibiting was quite justi- 
fied. Again, had it not been for this exhibition, and the commercial 
activity promoted by it, we might have had long to wait before 
the Electric Lighting Bill, which is now so well advanced, was 
brought forward at all. When that Bill becomes law, and not 
until then, will electricians have an opportunity of thoroughly 
demonstrating the economy of lighting and transmitting power by 
electrical means. ‘The present era of electrical exhibitions is not 
yet over, Already another display is advertised to take place at 
the Crystal Palace, in which electricity and gas are to compete 
one against the other as means of lighting. This promises to ve 
of much interest, as, except at the Sanitary Exhibition and the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibiuon, the public have had no opportunity 
of seeing the recent improvements in gas-lighting. Another 
electrical exhibition is advertised to take place at the Royal 
Aquarium ; whilst the attention of the scientific and technical 
world is fixed upon that shortly to take place at Munich, where 
every detail of the arrangements is to be carried out according to 
the specification of the jury, who will thus be able to take con- 
tinuous tests duying the whole time for which the exhibition 
remains open. The report on this exhibition, it is hoped, may 
prove a safe and fairly exhaustive guide through the tangled maze 


which is now being day by day increased in area by the brilliant 
and imaginative writers who draw up the prospectuses of the 
different Companies. It is, indeed, only by firmly fixing the mind 
on the future that we can avoid at the present time regretting that 
the laws of electricity were ever discovered. At present electrical 
inventions are playing the part of Dutch bulbs during the tulip 
mania. 

The whole mysterious machinery of syndicates, promoters, com- 

nies, parent and branch, trusts, &c., are in full swing. The 
invention which forms the excuse for all this activity and passing 
of large sums from hand to hand is often meritorious and useful, 
but seldom appears to be worth the astonishing sums of money 
which are kept circulating in its nume. Sometimes, however, the 
invention is of the most shadowy kind; either some well-known 
thing turned upside down, or some barefaced infringement of a good 
thing, and not unfrequently some utterly useless or even harmful 
addition to ordinary apparatus. What would be said of a com- 
pany issuing a prospectus in which it set forth that they had paid 
ten thousand pounds in cask, and thirty thousand in fully paid up 
shares, for a new method of distributing gas in houses, that this 
invention consisted in having pipes of the ordinary kind painted 
blue, and with a pink silk tassel hung from every joint? Yet 
schemes by no means more absurd than this are daily advertised. 

The only consolation is that, by this very diseased over-activity 
in the commercial world, a result will sooner or later be brought 
about which will be for the public benefit—that is, a general dis- 
tribution of electricity for all purposes at a low rate of cost to the 
consumer. The sorrowful thing about it is that when the crash 
comes, as come it must, the loss will not fall only on men of large 
capital who take such risks as part of their business, but largely 
upon the class of small investors who have bought shares in these 
Companies in the hopes of getting high interest, and who will be 
ruined by the loss of their small capital. No doubt if investments 
in electrical enterprises are judiciously made by men who not cnly 
understand the general question of finance, but who are also able 
to estimate the worth of the invention to be used, there isa very 
good chance of getting a good return for outlay; but, to take 
advantage of that chance, the investor must be rich enough to be 
able to hold on when the time of ruin and disaster comes. 


Apparently the public has now begun to take a more reasonable 
view of the gas question. We have often pointed out how secure the 
gas Companies are in their position. ‘Though the attention of the 
public is mainly directed to the advance of electrical inventions, it 
must be remembered that other branches of applied science are not 
standing still, and not only are there improvements in the mode of 
burning gas being rapidly brought forward, but constant improve- 
ments are being made tending to cheapen the cost of producing 
gas, and also to increase the value of the by-products which form 
so large a source of revenue to the Companies. Their income from 
the sale of gas may for a time be less, but it will again be raised 
as the advantages of gas for cooking and heating purposes become 
more widely known. Already some Companies have added the 
business of supplying gas-stoves to their other operations; and 
others, again, have availed themselves of the newly-authorized 
sliding-scale, with the result of not only contenting their customers, 
but enabling their directors to pay the full dividend corresponding 
to the lower price. Let all faint-hearted holders of gas shares 
make by-products their watchword, if they are unequal to the 
mental strain of looking into the future, and contemplating a change 
of system. Let them remember that in some places where coal is 
cheap it is distilled, and the gas thrown away, the business being 
carried on at a profit by the sale of coke, ammonia, tar, and raw 
material for dye stuffs. For not only are the aniline dyes got 
from gas refuse, but also the madder dyes, the base of which, 
alzarin, can now be prepared more cheaply from gas waste than 
from the madder plant. 

There is but one dark spot in the history of the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, and that is the number of instances of malicious 
damage. We gave an account some time back of the precautions 
taken by the Crystal Palace Company to prevent the cutting of 
wires under the floors. But when the ruffians found that they 
were balked in their plans, they misdirected their techinal know- 
ledge, and took to inserting pieces of wire in the cases of telephones, 
so arranged that the bells would ring, but. the instruments them- 
selves would nut act. 

We can only hope that at some of the forthcoming exhibitions 
some of the offenders may be caught and sent for trial for malicious 
damage to property, and receive their proper reward of some 
months hard labour. The subject is a painful one, as it casts a 
stain on the English character ; but it is of no use to try to hush 
it up; the thing is well known amongst all the exhibitors and all 
who had to do with the exhibition, and it is better to arouse 

ublic indignation against those guilty of such petty spite than to 
eave them alone, for such creatures can have no conscience to 
trouble them. On the whole, however, the influence of this exhi- 
bition has been for good. From its very nature, and from the state 
of the scientific world at the present moment, there has been 
nothing shown to illustrate any very marked progress in the 
abstract science of electricity, or any new instruments of research. 
But, as all through the history of electricity there has been a con- 
stant action and reaction between the laboratory and the work- 
shop, we need not fear that pure science is dead because it is in- 
active; we may safely trust that, as difficulties spring up before 
the engineer in this new path, the physicist will rouse himself to 
explain them and to suggest means for their removal; and one 
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t good which such exhibitions as that which has lately closed 
tend to do is to enable those who are working at pure science to 
become acquainted with the machinery and appliances used in 
practical work, 


HOUSE-BUILDING. 
ages English have been described as a“ dis-homed nation ”; by 


which expression was meant a people possessing no dwelling- 
places which deserve the name of homes. We seem to have lost 
the art. of house-building. We can build stations and ware- 
houses, but nothing else—except hotels, which are a kind of 
nothings, being mere transit-places, neither homes nor places of 
business. Our so-called houses are lath-and-plaster bandboxes in 
which, as Ruskin says, a man, rather than wish to live, ought to 
choose to raise for himself a log hut. This peculiarity of our life— 
the becoming dis-homed—is not confined to English, but seems to 
characterize more or less all*modern civilization. The Latin races 
are taking more and more to the barrack-life form of house which 
we call “ flats.” And the Germans in all big towns are largely 
following this example. The Americans, in their boarding-house 
existence, have departed further than any other people from the 
ideal of home life. It necessarily follows that, if by house we are 
to understand a dwelling accommodated to the reasonable wants 
of a single family, the art of house-building will soon be a lost 
art among us. It might appear, therefore, as if the nations called 
civilized were on the eve of returning again to the nomadic 
phase of existence. For a national art of house-building seems 
to characterize all people who have left nomadism behind 
them. As soon as man realizes that he has a permanent place 
in this “ Time World,” he invents for himself some form of 
house architecture. This was done by our far-off Aryan 
ancestors so soon as they had brought their nomadic life to 
an end, and a germ of the art they handed down to all their de- 
scendants. It is an unquestionable fact that in a very remote pre- 
historic past we can distinguish among most of the people of Europe 
some quite developed notions with regard to house-building, and 
that some of the principal features of these prehistoric houses have 
been preserved almost to our own day. 

The dwellings which preserve the most ancient remains of the 
house-builder’s art are not mere cottages or labourers’ homes. 
An? for a very obvious reason. The labourer as we know him is a 
modern product. He had no existence in the middle ages. He 
is descended from the serf,and the serf had no proper home; he 
was supposed to be of the household of his master, and to sleep 
either under his roof or in one of the buildings which composed his 
farmyard. The true householder of early days was the yeoman, 
the freeman, or bonder, or, as we should now call him, the peasant 

reprietor ; and itis in the house of the peasant proprietors of 
iurope that we must search for relics of the ancient styles of house 
architecture. Of course there was a time when houses con- 
sisted of one room only; but at such a period astyle of house- 


building had scarcely begun. Even then, however, there was the 


difference between the round house and the square, of which we 
may say that the first was probably the oldest, and was almost 
everywhere eventually superseded by the square house, The 
round house would naturally be the nearest imitation of a tent; 
and a round tent is a much more simple and obvious form of 
structure than a square one. Strabo has described the ancient 
Germans as living in tent-shaped houses, Yet it does not 
seem that a round house was even in prehistoric days by 
any means universal among the Teutonic folk. Again, we 
have a great number of round tumuli which seem to follow 
the plan of some early form of house-building. The so-called 
“treasury of Atreus,” with its beehive roof made up of con- 
tinually narrowing circles of stones, might be matched in many 
of the Celtic grave-mounds of this country, as well as by the cele- 
brated beehive huts of Ireland, But by a vast majority the relies 
of ancient houses in Europe are relics of four-sided dwellings, 
and it is with these that something like a fixed art of house- 
building takes its rise. The single room would be the home 
of the house fire, and would on that account have a certain sacred- 
ness about it, and be capable of developing either into the house or 
the temple. This original hearth-place must in truth be taken as 
a kind of germ of the house—and of the temple also—all other 
rooms which were subsequently incorporated with it having first 
come in as mere additions or excrescences. Wherefore it comes 
about that, through all subsequent changes of style, we find this 
principle adhered to, that the room which contains the fire—there 
is generally but une fireplace in these houses—is the chief chamber 
of the house, and that which gives it its character. The varying 
styles characteristic of different countries depend upon the way in 
which the lesser chambers are grouped around this principal one. 
And what holds true of the house, generally also holds true of the 
temple. Indeed, as things related to religious observance are 
always highly conservative in character, it is often found that the 
form of the ancient house is preserved to later days only in the 


temple. 

‘Take the old Greek house, for example, the house of Homer's days. 
That underwent subsequently so much modification, that through 
no plans which we have been able to recover is its form made 
plain to us. Yet, if we can trust the descriptions, it was very 
hearly represeated to later ages by the conventional type of the 
Greek temple. The Homeric house had its chief room. sometimes 


distinguished as though it were the house and all other parts were 
but adjuncts; and this in its turn was ap hed by a vestibule, 
a prodomos or an aithousa, Behind was a third chamber set 
apart for the women, and only to be reached through the great 
hall. In more elaborate houses the women’s apartments may 
have been more than one, and sometimes have reached up to a 
second or third floor, yet these would still all lie at the back of 
the hall. In just the same way there was in the fore part of the 
temple the portico or proncos; behind this the essential part of the 
temple, in the centre of which, as in the centre of the house, burnt 
the fire of the altar; behind that stood the back chamber, as it 
was called, the opisthodomos, which we know existed in very many 
temples, though not in all. Probably the old Roman house was 
originally after much the same pattern. But in time all these 
things were changed. The great hearth-room grew into a court. 
When the great room in froat gave place to a court, then the 
women’s chamber grew into avother court behind that. 

In just the same way that the Greek house was divided essenti- 
ally into its hall and its thalamos, or women’s chambers, so was 
the old German house. And the medieval castle or the still used 
manor-house show the remains of that principle of building, accord- 
ing to which the hearth-place was looked upon as the house proper, 
and the first addition made to that was the women’s sleeping-room. 
In the Teutonic dwelling the great hearth-room was called the 
hall, The familiar words “ hail” and “ bower” seem to express 
in their relationship the connexion of this chief dwelling-room to 
the lesser women’s apartment. What the thalamos was to the mega- 
ron, such was the bower to the hall, The bower was essentially the _ 
women’s room; it was “my lady’s bower.” To most ears the 
word suggests a poetic association with boughs and rustling 
leaves. Unfortunately, the connexion is imaginary purely. Bower 
has nothing of the nature of an arbour; it is simply the room 
built on (Jawen) to the hall or essential house. Thus, in its ety- 
mology, the word expresses the same kind of relationship which to 
our wind is expressed by the term farm-buildings in relationship 
to farmhouse. In old-tashioned manor-houses or farmhouses the 
hall holds a similar, though not quite so imposing, a position in 
regard to the other rooms of the dwelling. The great tire which 
blazes in that hall is suggestive of the days when the hearth-room 
contained the only fireplace in the house. With us—that is to 
say, in modern house-building—the principle has been altogether 
lost sight of. In the habitation of to-day the hall has dwindled 
to be a mere passage, and it is warmed by the meanest class of 
fire which the house contains—a stove—or it is not warmed by 
any fire at all. Indeed, a rough measure of the antiquity of a 
dwelling is the importance of the place which the hall occupies in it. 
We are rapidly approaching the time when the germ of the house 
will be best represented by the servants’ hall; for this still bears a 
strong resemblance to the hall of an old farmhouse. It is as 
though we were on the road to transferring the supremacy from 
the master to the man, and perhaps the change is not without 
significance. 

But, if the house be confined to these two elements, a ball 
and a bower, with perhaps a portico or vestibule for entrance, 
considerable variety may be introduced by the way in which one 
is connected with the other. The modern Roumanian house 
commonly consists of but two rooms. The entrance is into the 
larger, and this room contaius the fire, which is a huge one, stand- 
ing out a foot or so from the wall. Not behind this, as with the 
Greeks, but alongside of it, is a smaller room, which was doubtless 
intended as the ‘* bower,” or the thalamos, of the dwelling. The 
fact that it is now used only as a store-room, and that the whole 
family generally sleep together, seems merely to show that the 
people have degraded somewhat in civilization. 

To go to the opposite corner of Europe, we usually find that the 
Icelandic house consists of two rooms standing side by side. Very 
often they are composed, in reality, of two separate houses, so that 
the one-roomed house is, by a simple system of reduplication, 
turned into the two-roomed house; and, what would have been 
the hearth-place of one, if it stood alone, becomes the sleeping 
chamber of the two. In old Icelandic literature there are two 
names by which the hall is designated, skaliand stofa. The latter 
name is, however, sometimes used for a bed-chamber; and the 
change seems to bear witness to the same kind of adaptation of 
two houses to the uses of one of which we find traces in the Ice- 
land of to-day. This plan must be considered exceptional. In 
the immense majority of styles, however in other respects they 
—_ differ, the hearth-room stands conspicuously superior to any 
other, 

Next comes the question of the lesser buildings, the stalls or 
styes for cattle and swine; then of the granaries and store-rooms. 
We have mention of these matters in the Homeric account of a 
house, as, for example, that of the swineherd Eumeus. Eumzeus's 
styes seem to have adjoined the house, but not to have been 
actually under the same roof with the indwellers. This 
question, in fact, forms the next great distinction. Are the 
stalls, &c., ranged round a court, and only fenced in by a 
common paling or hedge; or are they actually a part of the 
dwelling-house ? The former, as we have said, seems to have been 
the case with the Homeric house; it is the case with us, and with 
the farms of many parts of Germany, especially of Franconia and 
Upper Germany. Ireland, however, as we know, the pig lives 
with the family, and in other parts of Germany a similar custom 
 estoaay Most readers have experienced this to their cost in Swiss 

ouses or in those of the Black Forest. In these cases the 
cattle are stalled underneath the dwelling portion of the building. 
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In Saxony, at least in the most primitive form of house construc- 
tion which is to be found there, the houses are of one story only ; 
but the living rooms and the cattle stalls are all under the same 
roof. The principle of the Saxon house is that the hall runs down 
all the length of the house from the entrance, which is at the gable 
end, to the opposite wall at which is placed the house fire. At 
that further end it broadens out into two arms, so as to take the 
form of aT. The remaining space of the rectangular building is 
subdivided into various parts, Nearest to the entrance on either 
hand stand the stalls of horses and cattle. Bebind these and 
near to the fire are small chambers, one used as a sleep- 
ing room for the girls of the house, the other for a dairy 
or a store-room. That poetical but rather eccentric writer, 
Justus Miser, in his Patriotic Fantasies, goes into a rapture 
over the suitability and homely wisdom implied in such a 
structure, where the wife, as she sits at her spinning by the fire 
and minds the cooking, cam yet see the stranger directly he enters 
her dwelling and rise and welcome him; while at the same time 
she is not forgetful of the wants of the cattle, whose heads, all 
turned inward toward the long hall, are perpetually exposed to 
her gaze. For what a number of live things a house built upon 
this system becomes a home most of us have once or twice in our 
lives been able to form some conception. : 

If we travel further to the East—as, for example, to Pomerania 
or to Poland—we find a different principle adopted. Here the 
stalls are still under the same roof with the dwelling-rooms ; but, 
instead of being at the front and near the door, they are at the 
very back. Even when we get to what seems the most developed 
kind of homestead—that is to say, the dwelling-place with numer- 
ous dependent buildings, forming a Hof or farmyard—we are by no 
means free from the traces of a very primitive form of house-building. 
For instance, the farmyards in Upper Germany have been found to 
follow in the grouping of their various buildings the same plan which 
has been adopted for the construction of the feudal castles in the 
same neighbourhood. Herr Henning, who has written learnedly 
upon the art of house-building in Germany, has pointed out this 
fact. He has shown that it has not been that the farmyard has 
copied the castle, but that the castle has been built upon the plan 
of some still earlier Hof. That is to say, that this system of con- 
struction has descended from quite prehistoric days, before the 
Germans dreamt of building in any other material than in wood 
and mud. The castle is the wooden structure turned to stone. 

Now that historians of our laws and social customs are more 
and more inclining toward the opinion that the social system of 
feudalism was not a miraculous new birth of the middle ages and 
without traceable origin, but was in large measure the descendant 
of the old prehistoric village life of the Teutonic people, it is of 
especial interest to find that the feudal castle, which is a sort of 
emblem of feudalism, was not much else than a petrified image 
of the court or house-place of an earlier age. 


REVIEWS. 


A FLIGHT TO MEXICO.* 


R. AUBERTIN is admitted to be the best, most accurate, 

and most spirited translator of the Zusiad, and he has also dis- 
tinguished himself by rendering into English some seventy sonnets 
of Camoens. For this task he was well qualified by long resi- 
dence in Brazil and by a mastery of the niceties of the Portuguese 
language. He has also travelled in many parts of the world, and 
seems perfectly familiar with Spain, Portugal, Norway, Germany, 
and most parts of the Continent. Between June and September 
of last year he contrived to get to Mexico and back, and during 
that short space of time to visit the capital, several of the principal 
towns, aud many Aaciendus or country seats, mines, and picturesque 
rts of the mountains, He has the eye of a poet and a traveller 
for description, and as we have had no diplomatic relations with 
the Republic of Mexico since the close of 1867, we are glad to hear 
what an intelligent and quick observer has to say about this Con- 
federate Republic. Mr. Aubertin, doubtless from his poetic 
studies, has contracted an unfortunate habit of bringing up 
uotations at odd times and places. It was not necessary to cross 
the Atlantic to tell us that one of the finest lines ever written in 
English poetry is to be found in Pope's Essay on Man; that 
Wordsworth, possibly to Mr. Arnold's astonishment, can write 
about a waving bank of daffodils like “a real traveller”; or to re- 
mind his readers that there is a “ peculiar fascination” in visiting 
scenes marked by “death of a more than usually ugly or im- 
pressive form.” We should not have expec a man of 
real poetic feeling to encourage, as he does, visits to Tyburn, New- 
gate, Chalk Farm, or the Phoenix Park. But the author, barring 
some pages where he maunders slightly, has brought together 
some facts about Mexico which euckgut and colonists may like 
to know ; and, out of the whole number of 325 pages, there are 
not perhaps more than twenty-five or thirty which ought to be 


Visitors to Mexico need not spend much time at Vera Cruz. It 
must be their object to get out of the Terra Caliente or hot, 
* A Flight io Mexico. By J. J. Aubertin, Translator of the “ Lusiads,” 


and of “ Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. with Original Poems.” London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1882. 


marshy, and malarious country, as quickly as possible, and to reach 
the undulating table-lands amidst which Mexico is situated, seven 
thousand feet above the unhealthy — and yet as many and 
more below the towering peaks of Popocatapetl, “the Mountain 
that smokes,” and Iztaccihuatl, “the Woman in white.” The 
appearance of the capital, with its long wide streets, good houses 
of stone, eighteen parish churches and a cathedral, is sufficiently 
imposing. But even altitude and fine mountain gir furnish no 
security against disease, under the violation of the commonest dic- 
tates of sanitation. ‘The ground is moist and sodden, the drainage 
imperfect, the water impure ; and we are hardly surprised to hear 
that moisture oozed up above the stone flooring of the building 
known as the London Bank of Mexico and South America. The 
well-known floating islands, recalling those of the Wular Lake in 
Cashmere, float no longer, but have become fixed to the canal of 
the Viga. Earthquakes are frequent, but never equal to the dan- 
gerous visitations of Quito or Lima. Mr, Aubertin has some- 
thing to say in praise of the fruits of this region, which range 
from the strawberry to the mango. The latter has often a delicate 
flavour of the violet, and, like the Bengal species, occasionally 
degenerates into turpentine. A national dish seems to be 
the tortilla; but a flabby pancake, made of maize-flour and 
water and eaten with butter, does not sound one-half as inviting 
as a Scotch scone or a Northumbrian kned-cake. Nor can we 
say that there is much more to captivate us in the account of the 
national drink of pulgue. This is made of the sweet juice of the 
aloe, in which, when previously deprived of its horrible thorns, a 
well is cut. Out of this in a few days runs a sweet juice called 
tlachique, and the plant goes on giving out this product for three and 
even four months, It is taken to the brewhouse, and, when mixed 
with some of the old or mother pulgue, results in a sort of sour 
barley-water, which is “food, drink, and medicine” to thousands 
of the people. It intoxicates if consumed to excess; is occasion- 
ally of a pink colour; varies in strength and character at different 
farms ; and, though strangers may recoil from it at first, they often 
end by being unable to get on at all without it. The same up- 
lands produce maize and most of the cereals. Horses are fed on 
barley, as is the case sometimes in Persia ; and there is a local malt 
liquor very far below the American or the English beer. 

Mr. Aubertin is eloquent and impressive on the subject of 
Mexican roads, coaches, and drivers, Nothing can surpass the 
skill with which the latter conduct their vehicles over ways to 
which the worst corduroy roads in the United States would be 
infinitely preferable, Even in the capital the streets are often 
flooded, and horses and carts flounder in a quagmire; but a 
journey into the interior subjects the traveller to something like 
the tossing of the Dover and Calais steamboat. To stand jolting 
in ruts and over boulders the diligence has a stout frame, with a 
heavy double perch all braced with iron, a strong pole, and a 
brake; and carries nine ‘to twelve passengers, who are 
ortunately provided with a deep, broad strap to lean against. 
Travellers are generally equipped with revolvers and knives for 
protection against robbers, and may be blinded by lightning and 
drenched with torrents of rain in some of the passes. Mr. 
Aubertin, however, was never told to stand and deliver, and 
he seems to have established friendly relations with his fellow- 
passengers, and, American fashion, to have exchanged drinks. The 
contrast between the bad roads and the remarkable feats of 
engineering accomplished on the splendid railways now in exist- 
ence leads the author to the conclusion that it is no use for the 
Mexicans to attempt to improve their highways, and that they 
must rely for communication exclusively on the rail. In this we 
think he is probably wrong. India has got more roads, and those of 
a better kind, since the introduction of the great lines of railway, 
than that country ever had previously to 1854. The very contrary 
conclusion is what we should deduce. Make all your main lines fot 
the engine whenever it can be done without loss, and then add 
good roads as feeders to the railway. It seems impossible in a 
country where curves and bridges and steep gradients must add 
to the expense, that every portion of the twenty-seven States that 
make up the Confederation can ever be suitably provided with 
railway communication. It may be very right for the Americuns 
to make a line between the States and Mexico, and for native or 
foreign capitalists to connect the table-lands with Manzanillo and 
Acapulco on the Pacific. But the owners of haciendas and countr 
houses will find it to their advantage to feed the main lines wi 
decent country roads, as has been done all over the Presidency of 
Bengal. At the estates of native proprietors Mr. Aubertin was 
shown much kindness and hospitality, of which some part ma: 
have been due to the monotonous and lonely lives led by suck 
proprietors. Breakfast appears to have been a substantial meal, 
and the remainder of the day was spent in seeing the sugar-cane 
crushed by perforated cylinders of the best type; in visiti 
gardens of the coffee plant, which, in Mr. Aubertin’s eyes, coul 
compare favourably with the berry of Brazil; in going down silver 
mines, or rather in waiting at the top till his friends came back 
after a descent of nearly a thousand feet; and in seeing men ride 
after and lasso a bull. Usually this feat is performed by throwi 
the noose over the horns of the animal, but the Mexicans are ste | 
accomplished horsemen that some of them gan ran alongside the 
fugitive, catch him by the tail, and using the rusty iron-stirrup as 
a purchase, throw the bull with violence without any harm to the 
rider or horse. A curious instance of digression occurs in one 
chapter, where the author, assuring us that Tauromachy is forbidden 
at the capital of Mexico and that it is not the national sport as in 
Spain, flies off at this tangent and describes a bull fight as he had 
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witnessed it some years before at Madrid. In a somewhat similar 
strain he borrows an account given by Mme. Calderon de la Barca, 
written nearly forty years ago, about the beauty of the country, 
as an excuse for not writing about the caves of stalactite and 
stalagmite at Cacahuamilpa, which at that season it was not 
possible for him to visit. 


Travels in Mexico would be incomplete without some reference 
to the tragedy of the unfortunate Maximilian. And here Mr. 
Aubertin seems to have met with several Spanish gentlemen who 
from personal knowledge and recollection could tell him a great 
deal about the habits, betrayal, and demeanour of the ex-Em- 

or. One gentleman had commanded a regiment at Queretaro 
at the time of the execution; another had been Government 
assessor at the trial; a third was the Canon present at the execu- 
tion, and, in Mr. Aubertin’s opinion, bore some resemblance to the 
late Archbishop Howley. Maximilian, if one of these witnesses 
is to be believed, was cold and distant in manner, and never shook 
hands with any one. After his capture his manners softened, and 
one of his guards thought him a dangerous person to have to look 
after as an enemy, for the reason that he won sympathies and 
hearts. We havea photograph of the place where he was shot 
with Miramon and Mejia. It bears a strong resemblance to a 
ruined sheepfold, such as may be seen on any hill farm in 
Scotland. ‘Three crosses mark the places where the three victims 
fell. Mr. Aubertin, though compassionate in his judgments, 
reminds us that not quite two years before his death Maximilian 
had issued a manifesto or proclamation declaring that the Republic 
of Mexico was dead, and that persons taken in arms would be 
liable to be shot by court-martial in twenty-four hours, Two 
— and two colonels were shot accordingly by the Imperialist 
endez; and whether the said manifesto was concocted by Bazaine 
or by the Empress there can be little doubt that it was approved 
by Maximilian. That he met his death with calmness and forti- 
tude is undeniable, but this will hardly alter public opinion as to 
the weakness of the man and the folly and impolicy of the 
whole enterprise. For Lopez, the traitor who had been specially 
decorated by the man whom he betrayed, neither the author nor 
any one else has a good word to say. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Aubertin discredits the statement of Sir Theodore Martin in his Life 
of the Prince Consort, to the effect that Maximilian sent a message 
to the Empress believing her still alive, and maintains that he was 
fully convinced of his wife’s death, a report to this effect having 
been brought to him or possibly invented by General Mejia in 
order to pacify his mind. 

Writers who wish to tamper with the constitution of our own 
House of Lords will do well to remember that both Republican 
Mexico and Monarchical Brazil cannot exist without a Senate or 
Upper Chamber. But this part of the Legislature is in Mexico 
elected by each State. The members are paid, and one-half of 
them goes out of office every two years. There isa free press, a 
severance of Church and State, and matrimony is a civil contract. 
But with all this blissful realization of the wishes of advanced 
Radicals, we do uot gather that Mexico in credit, rational freedom, 
civilization, and order, can claim to be on an equality with Brazil 
or Chili. A visit to Jalapa, the old capital of the State of Vera 
Cruz, brought the writer to a salubrious plateau of more than 
4,000 feet above the sea. He does not omit to mention that the 
town gives its name to a well-known drug, and produces besides 
a most delicious kind of honey. But for this and for a picture of 
the St. Elmo lights in the rigging during a tropical storm, and for 
many other brief but suggestive descriptions, we refer readers to a 
volume which shows what, in the hands of a practised writer, can 
be made out of a short trip to the other hemisphere. We cannot, 
however, recommend ordinary tourists to go and do likewise. 


TWO BOOKS ON ZULULAND.* 


ae arrival of Cetewayo in England naturally provokes different 

kinds of curiosity, and not every kind is either reprehensible 
or childish. All people who think at all and who read at all know 

rfectly well that the ex-King’s visit is probably a preliminary to 

is restoration, and any particulars which bear on the probable 
effect of that restoration are therefore welcome. Moreover, though 
no one can desire to bear hardly on an enemy who by no fault of 
his own is in the position of a captive, the past as well as the 
future of Cetewayo’s life is a matter of some interest. ‘The absurd 
proceedings of persons who simply take up his cause as they take 
up the cause of every other enemy of England, certainly ought 
not to prejudice any one against the Zulu King; but, on the other 
hand, they ought not to create any opinion in his favour. It is 
unfortunately by no means a warrant for any man’s friendliness to 
the interests of Great Britain, or for his moral character, that he 
is the protégé of Bishop Colenso and Mr. Chesson, of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Captain Verney. The two books before us (neither 
of which was written merely in view of a probable popular excite- 
ment over the Zulu chief, but both of which were written after 
the first announcement of the Government intention to import him) 
are very far from being favourable to the captive of Melbury Road. 
But both appear to be honestly written, and both supply informa- 
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tion which any person practised in literary “discounting” cap 
turn to good account. 

Mr. Haggard's book, though perhaps really the most important 
of the two, is the less popular and the less directly concerned with 
Cetewayo. The greater part of it has todo with the Transvaal, 
and recounts once more from the point of view of an eye-witness 
tlie melancholy story of English irresolution and disgrace. Into 
this it is not our present purpose to enter. We shall only say 
that it thoroughly confirms the view which has been invariably 
expressed in the Saturday Review on this subject, and which must. 
be entertained by every one who, being conversant with official 
and unofficial documents on the subject, is neither a mere hench- 
man of Mr. Gladstone nor a mere member of the Aborigines. 
Protection Society. Mr. Haggard, however, puts somewhat more. 
forcibly than most writers the strangest and most ironical part of 
the whole matter. There is no doubt that the immediate cause- 
both of the Zulu and the Transvaal wars was the meddlesome: 
humanitarianism of English sentiment. If Prince Bismarck had 
been Colonial Secretary in Lord Carnarvon’s place, ii is pretty 
certain that the dearest wish of Cetewayo’s heart, the washing 
of his spears in Boer blood, would have been granted. In 
that case, judging from the war with Secocoeni which actually 
followed, it is pretty certain also that the slave-drivers and 
slave-oppressors of the Transvaal would have been wiped off 
the face of South Africa, that the annexation would thus 
have become unnecessary, and that the district beyond the 
Vaal would have been partly occupied by the Zulus who had 
no desire to wage war with England, and partly absorbed by 
English colonists. There would have been no Majuba; and if the: 
worst had come to the worst, Isandlana and Ulundi would have 
followed a little later, though they would probably not have 
followed at all. But we have become too moral to play off one 
danger against another, and certainly the extraordinary numerical 
predominance of the Kafirs in South Africa might justify Colonial 
statesmen in being jealous of increasing military strength and 
prestige beyond the Tugela. An experienced Southern American 
would have told us that the black is a better neighbour, a better 
subject, and a better friend than the mean white ; but we should 
not have listened to him. So the thing which was, was bound to- 
be, as indeed it generally is. 

Mr. Haggard’s opening chapter on “Cetewayo and the Zulu 
Settlement” has at least this merit, that its aathor cannot be called 
a partisan of anybody. He is remarkably outspoken on the 
subject. He does not think that Cetewayo would be personally 
dangerous; indeed, he thinks that he would prove a staunch ally. 
But he is certain that John Dunn, and of opinion that many others 
of the chiefs, would fight against the restoration; and he urges 
strongly that the radical drawback of Zulu monarchy, its purely 
military character, would lead to mischief sooner or later. This 
last argument is worth attention, because Mr. Haggard by no 
means believes in the sufliciency of Sir Bartle Frere’s casus bellt. 
What he says is, therefore, worth considering ; and especially it 
must be remembered how probable it is that a future Zulu king 
may wish to do some spear-washing in the Transvaal. We are 
supposed to control the foreign relations of our victors. But as 
we do not interfere with their harrying Montsioa and Mankorone, 
clearly we need not interfere with Uetewayo harrying them. We 
went to war once to save them; there can be no reason why we: 
should go to war again for the same purpose after recent events. 

Captain Ludlow’ book is of an entirely different character. Mr. 
Haggard has simply written an historical and political study en- 
livened by some personal experiences very sparingly introduced. 
Captain Ludlow has written a narrative of a hunting tour into 
Zululand immediately after the English conquest, in which his- 
torical and political reflections come chiefly as afterthoughts. As. 
a mere book of travel, the volume is a pleasant one. The author 
journeyed with a single European companion or servant from the 

rders of Natal, and he made his way to the least visited portion 
of Zululand, the shores of the great Lagoon of Santa Lucia, where 
he stayed with a hunter of the name of Toohey, shot hippopotami 
and manatis and crocodiles, and made friends with the natives. 
On the way thither, and on the way back, he camped invariabl 
in native kraals; he visited John Dunn; he made acquaintance with 
Dabulamanzi, Magwenda, and other of Cetewayo’s relatives and 
chiefs; he heard a vast deal of gossip about the doings of the late 
King, and he learnt much of the ways and customs of the people.. 
As far as the last head goes, Captain Ludlow’s book is one of the 
most amusing, and, at the same time, one of the most instructive, 
known to us on the subject. It is pretty freely illustrated from 
the author's sketches, and it bears surprisingly little sign of being 
“cooked.” With regard to description of the country, Captain 
Ludlow hugged the coast so closely that his account is necessarily 
but partial. Fort Pearson, Ekowe, Fort Crealock, the battle-field 
of Ginginhlovo, and some other places of historical interest, he 
did indeed visit; but the greater number of the battle-fields of the 
Zulu war were too landward for him. He seems, however, to 
have been very diligent in inquiring about Cetewayo, his proceed- 
ings, the people’s view of him, and so forth. He has recorded his 
results without, perhaps, exercising any critical process upon them, 
but the record is none the less valuable for that. 

It must be owned that the record is not altogether favourable to 
cur visitor. As to the discipline of the army and to the amiable 
processes of “ eating up” and “ smelling out,” no reasonable person 
will tind much fault with Cetewayo. The abuses connected with 
them were the abuses, not of a man, but of a system, “ Eati 
up” is a bad thing certainly, but it is only a savage form of 
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attainder; and, as for “smelling out,” it would ill become histo- 
rical criticism, at the very time when it has come to regard Sir 
George Mackenzie and James I.—nay, Torquemada and St. 
Dominic—as products of the circumstances, to refuse benefit of 
uncle to Cetewayo. There are, however, some stories of 
bloodthirstiness of a different kind in both these books, of which, 
now that the accused person is at hand, it would be rather inte- 
resting to hear the other side. Here is one :— 


I heard a good story at this kraal about Cetewayo which illustrates his 
barbarous character : 

When his mother died he made great lamentation, and would not be 
consoled. He was in a towering passion at the idea of the spirits taking 
away the king’s mother. He accordingly tried to find some excuse to stir 
up strife, in order that he might visit his rage on some one. “Smelling 
out” and “ eating up” being much too common an amusement, he hit upon a 
novelty, and summoning all the unfortunate young men who happened to 
be ‘with him at the kraal, he brought them before him, and asked each of 
them if their mother was alive. Some replied in the affirmative, others in 
the negative. When all had been questioned, he burst into a fit of fury, 
ordered the men, on pain of death, to go home and slay their mothers, and 
the fiendish mandate was obeyed. 


Here we may leave out some of the adjectives, and make consider- 
able allowance for an uncivilized exhibition of what may really 
have been sincere grief. A t sacrifice of mothers for the 
King’s mother is an idea natural enough to the natural man. But, 
as we frown on suttees in India, we ought probably to warn 
Cetewayo against such displays of family affection in Zululand. 
Here is a much uglier tale told by Mr. Haggard :— 


A gentleman, who has recently returned from pee Be Zululand, 
relates the following story as nearly as possible in the words in which it 
was told him by a well-known hunter in Zululand, Piet Hogg by name, 
now residing near Dundee on the Zulu border. The story is a curious one 
as illustrative of Zulu character, and scarcely represents Cetywayo in as 
amiable a light as one might wish. Piet Hogg and my informant were 
one day talking about the king when the former said, “I was hunting and 
trading in Zululand, and was at a military kraal occupied by Cetywayo, 
where I saw a Basuto who had been engaged by the king to instruct his 
ple in building houses, that were to be square instead of circular (as are 
all Zulu buildings), for which his pay was to be thirty head of cattle. The 
Basuto came to Cetywayo in my presence, and said that the square buildings 
were made ; he now wished to have his thirty head of cattle and to depart. 
a having obtained what he required, began to think the man over- 
paid, so said, ‘ I have observed that you like —— (a Zulu woman belonging 
to the kraal) ; suppose you take her instead of the thirty head of cattle.’ 
Now this was a very bad bargain for the Basuto, as the woman was not 
worth more, in Zulu estimation, than ten head of cattle; but the Basuto, 
knowing with whom he had to deal, thought it might be better to comply 
with the suggestion rather than insist upon his rights, and asked to be 
allowed till the next morning to consider the proposal, After he had been 
ismissed on this understanding, Cetywayosent for the woman, and accused 
her of misconduct with the Basuto, the punishment of which, if proved, 
would be death. She denied this vehemently, with protestations and 
tears. He insisted, but, looking up at a tree almost denuded of leaves 
which grew close by, said, significantly, ‘Take care that not a leaf re- 
mains on that tree by the morning.’ The woman understood the metaphor, 
and in an hour or two, aided by other strapping Zulu females, attacked the 
unfortunate Basuto and killed him with clubs. But Cetywayo having 
thus, like the monkey in the fable, employed a cat's paw to do his dirty 
work, began to think the Basuto’s untimely death might have an ugly ap- 
pearance in my eyes, so gave orders in my presence that, as a punishment, 
six of the women who had killed the Basuto should also be put to death. 
This was too much for me, knowing, as I did, all that had passed. I re- 
proached Cetywayo for his cruelty, and declared I would leave Zululand 
without trading there, and without making him the present he expected. 
T also said I should take care the great English ‘ Inkose’ (the Governor of 
Natal) should hear of his conduct and the reason of my return. Cetywayo 
was then on friendly terms with the English, and being impressed by my 
threats, he reconsidered his orders, and spared the lives of the women.” 


This deserves inquiry, being much more explicit and distinct than 
most of the charges in Captain Ludlow’s book, though, of course, 
its confirmation, as Mr. Haggard judiciously points out, would not 
be decisive against the restoration any more than its refutation 
would be decisive in favour of it. 


It may be said, and it is a curious thing enough, that Captain 
Ludlow’s book, though the expressions he uses against Cetewayo 
are very strong ones, does not leave the reader by any means pre- 
judiced against the ex-King. In the first place, Captain Ludlow 
visited the country immediately after the severe lesson taught to 
the Zulus, and such of them as talked to him at all naturally did 
not express any extraordinary affection for the captive whom the 
English had in custody. In the second place, Captain Ludlow 
was hospitably entertained, and was evidently favourably impressed, 
by J ohn Dunn; and without taking the very unfavourable view of 
that enterprising person that is taken by missionaries and 
Aborigines-Protectionists, it may be pointed out that Cetewayo 
and John Dunn are now “ incompossible,” as Sir William Hamilton 
would have said. Yet, again, both Mr, Haggard and Captain 
Ludlow agree in speaking most unfavourably of the general effect 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s settlement. Now there does not seem to 
be a fourth course to the three of maintaining the settlement, 
annexing, and restoring Cetewayc. Annexation was perhaps the 
only logical result of Sir Bartle Frere’s action, but Mr. Gladstone 
certainly will not adopt it if he can avoid it. These, however, are 
matters which it is not necessary to argue out here. It is suffli- 
cient to say that Captain Ludlow’s book gives in brief space and 
interestingly a capital account of Zululand, and that Mr. Hagens 
corms instructively and, on the whole, fairly our relations with 

e Zulus. 


SUBTERRANEAN RUSSIA.* 


M UCH has been written of late about the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia. But, as the author of the preface to 
the present work remarks, the greater part of the literature to 
which Nihilism has given rise is utterly worthless—“ non ha 
nessunissimo valore.” Many of the writers who have dealt with 
the subject, especially the French novelists who have made capital 
out of it, have not taken the trouble to obtain evén an elementary 
knowledge of its real character. Others have possessed only a super- 
ficial acquaintance with matters on which they professed to speak 
with authority, and the few who actually knew well what they 
were writing about have too often heen restrained by prudential 
considerations from speaking frankly. Such a book, therefore, as 
La Russia Sotterranea has no small value. Its author, who writes 
under the name of Stepniak, or “ Man of the Steppe,” was formerly 
the editor of the revolutionary journal, secretly printed in St. 
Petersburg, Zemlya i Volya, “ Land and Liberty”; the writer of 
the preface is M. Lavrof, who used to edit in London the Russian 
periodical Vpered, or “ Forwards,” and who was not long a, 
expelled from France in company with Mlle. Vera Zasulich. The 
statements which they make are of course party statements, and 
must be considered with caution. But they may at least be 
accepted as genuine expressions of the feelings which actuate the 
Russian revolutionists, and as trustworthy exponents of the ends 
and aims which those political fanatics have in view. 

In no other country does change follow change in thought so 
rapidly as in the Russia of the present day. For centuries the 
Russian mind slumbered on, lapped in an Oriental apathy. During 
the crushing reign of Nicholas ominous heavings and half-stifled 
utterances showed that the sleep which had lasted so long was 
growing uneasy. Then, with the close of the Crimean war and 
the period of reform which followed the accession of Alexander II., 
the intellect of the nation woke with feverish life, and germs of 
thought which had long been incubating developed with startling 
rapidity. Throughout the cultured classes of the land there 
spread a desire for something better and nobler than the old 
“ patriarchal” life which the landed proprietors had led for ages 
on their estates, the stiff, pedantic constraint of official existence. 
Among the younger people this wish soon became intensified into a 
ionate craving for progress, a savage indignation against in- 
justice and oppression, capable, if driven in, of ulcerating the 
heart. So long as the Government continued in the path of reform 
—granting personal liberty to the serfs, introducing trial by jury, 
allowing freedom to the press—the youth of Russia went on its way 
rejoicing, full of enthusiasm and hope. Then came the long 
period of reaction, during which the Nihilist came to the front, 
sentimental, idealistic, thoroughly unpractical, but unselfish to a 
degree, capable of the sublimest self-sacrifice, fired by an ardent 
hatred of wrong, suffused with a generous sympathy with sorrow. 
Instead of turning to good account the upward aspirations of the 
Russian youth, and providing safe outlets for its superfluous 
energy, the Government gave its whole mind to crushing the 
inconvenient independence and quenching the exuberant ardour of 
the young people whom it insisted upon regarding solely from 
the schoolmaster’s point of view. Then came the long struggle 
between enthusiasm and officialism, which filled the gaols of 
Russia and the mines of Siberia with young men and women 
who, under a free Government, would have been leading happy 
and useful lives, and which ended in evoking from the ruins of 
Nihilism the fearful spectre of Terrorism. Very different now is 
the foe with which the Russian Government has to contend from 
the speculative philosophers of whom M. Turguenief has drawn 
such life-like portraits in Fathers and Sons, Smoke, and Virgin 
Soil, “It is difficult to conceive any men and women more 
practical, shrewd, and business-like than the heroes and heroines 
of Subterranean Russia. 

The first battle was fought by the Nihilists, says “ Stepniak,” 
in the domain of religion. It was speedily won by them, he 
continues, and “ Christianity fell, like some completely rotten old 
building, which stood erect only because no one touched it.” Atheism 
was taken up by them with the passionate ardour of converts 
to a new religion, and, like zealous missionaries, their representa- 
tives travelled about the country beseeching the rising generation 
to wash off from itself “ the abomination of Christianity.” In place 
of religion, science was held up to worship; and there was not a 
man among them, says one of their number, “ who would not have 
gone to the scaffold and given his head for Moleschott or Darwin.” 
Another contest raged in the world of art, which was altogether 
repudiated by the Nihilists, who held that any shoemaker was 
worth more than a Raflaelle, seeing that the former produced 
what was universally useful, and the latter only what was utterly 
useless, But religion and art were unimportant matters in their 
eyes, compared with such vital questions as those of the complete 
independence of women, the right of the poor to share in the 
wealth of the rich, the claim of the peasant to hold the land which 
his ancestors used to till. These were subjects to which they 
devoted their whole minds, in dealing with which they were read 
to submit to any amount of hardship and encounter any peril. 
In order to spread their ideas among the working classes, numbers 
of cultivated young men and women assumed the dress of the 
common people, and led the hard life of the poor, constantly suffer- 
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ing, seldom achieving any success, giving themselves up entirely 
to their work as social and political missionaries. And all the 
time, as they worked and suffered, the police were gradually in- 
volving them in the meshes of a net which every now and then 
was hauled in, so as to secure a fresh batch of captives for the 
dungeon and the dock. 7 
The conflict between the youth of Russia and the authorities 
was long unequal, Year after year saw lads from the colleges, 
and girls who had worked hard to educate themselves, condemned 
to long periods of hard labour for having taken part in clandestine 
meetings and distributed among unlettered peasants tracts con- 
demning taxes and standing armies and other things they disliked. 
But since the beginning of 1878 the struggle has assumed a per- 
fectly different aspect, and the victory, in spite of many executions, 
may be said to have been on the side of the Terrorism which has 
replaced its predecessor, Nihilism. The inauguration of the new 
system, says “ Stepniak,” was announced by the pistol-shot fired 
by Vera Zasulich at General Trepof in February 1878, and con- 
firmed by her acquittal by the jury which tried her two months 
later. But she was not a Terrorist, we are told; “ she was the 
angel of vengeance, and not of terror. She was a victim who 
threw herself willingly into the jaws of a monster in order to wash 
away the stain inflicted by a deadly wrong.” Then came the 
series of attempts upon the late Emperor's life, ending with his 
assassination, followed by the vague fears and rumours which have 
resulted in immuring the present Eraperor within the walls of his 
own palace, and rendering autocracy ridiculous in the eyes of 
Europe. It is the description of these attempts at regicide, and of 
the leading persons who took part in them, which renders the 
present work so full of interest. , als 
One of its chapters gives an account of the digging of the 
mine at Moscow, by means of which the train was blown up 
in which it was supposed the Emperor was travelling. We are 
shown the retired part of the city, inhabited by highly respect- 
able “ Old Believers,” in which lived a s “company of 
hermits,” apparently belonging to the artisan class, who were 
really revolutionists engaged in excavating the ground beneath 
the rails, and in stowing away the dynamite intended to send 
the Imperial train flying into the air. We see them working 
in the long gallery they constructed, often up to their knees 
in icy water, at other times wading in deep mud, but always 
as calm and composed as persecuted Christians worshipping in 
the Catacombs; perfectly capable also of enjoying themselves in 
a rational way at their meale, when “Sofia Perovskaya would 
often cheer up the whole party by her silver laugh,” holding all 
the time a revolver which in case of need would explode enough 
nitro-glycerine to hoist into the sky the whole room and all its 
inhabitants, and another of the conspirators “would compose 
comic verses, in which, in Berni’s style, were described the various 
incidents and adventures of the mine.” Another curious chapter 
is devoted to the Ukrivateli, or Concealers, the sympathizers with 
the movement, who are not daring enough to take any active part 
in it beyond offering their homes as places of refuge to the “ illegal 
persons” who are wanted by the police. The author gives an 
amusing account of the agonies endured on his account for several 
days by an official of the Ministry of the Interior, whose courage 
was not equal to his enthusiasm for the sacred cause of assassina- 
tion, and who could be heard turning restlessly all night in his 
bed so long as the dangerous guest remained under his roof. A 
third deals with “‘ The Secret Press,” and describes the difficulties 
with which the staff of the Zemlya i Volya and similar revolu- 
tionary journals had to contend, the necessity of allaying the 
icions of the dvornik or porter, and other possible spies, the 


sus 
still more formidable necessity of finding in a very smal! purse the 


material means of carrying on the work of printing and distributing. 
A fourth describes in a graphic manner two remarkable escapes— 
that of Prince Krapotkine from the hospital to which he was 
transferred from his prison in St. Petersburg, and that of M. 
Bokanovsky, ab the Cossack, from the gaol at Kief. A 
fifth gives an account of an adventurous journey to St. 
Pombben, made by a Polish lady residing in Switzerland, with 
a view towards obtaining eee! aoe one of her arrested 
friends, and of facilitating, if possible, his escape. 4 t 
One of the most interesvirig parts of the book is that in which 
“ profiles and rough sketches” are given of the men and women 
who have played a leading part in the attempts to inspire terror 
various murderous means, Prince Krapotkine is justly de- 
scribed as a man of extraordinary scientific and artistic attain- 
ments, but it is stated that as an exile he knew nothing of 
what was being planned and plotted in his native land. A 


~ number of other young enthusiasts are described with great ten-. 


derness and sympathy, such as Yakov Stepanovich, “‘the organ- 
izer” ; Dmitry “the thinker,” and Valerian Osinsky, 
“the warrior.” About their female hovers certain 
air of romance. However much the reader may object to murder 
in the abstract, he can scarcely fail to be interested in the 
fortunes of Hessa Helfman, the young Jewess who hired the 
house in which the bombs were prepared by which the late 
Emperor was killed; or Vera Zasulich, who shot the police- 
master Trepof; or Sofia Perovskaya, the scion of a noble family, 
who cheered up the flagging spirits of her associates in the 
attempt to blow up the Imperial train at Moscow, and finally ex- 
piated with courage on the scaffold her share in the assassination 
of the Emperor Alexander II. They all seem to have been women 
who might have played a really noble part in life, replete with 
generous feeling, iree irom anything like selfishness or ignoble 


ambition, most ready to risk in the cause which they thought 
righteous all that an ordinary woman would hold dear. But, 
although we may feel sorrow for their misfortunes, we must not the 
less lose sight of the fact that they were assassins, and that those 
of their number who were sent out of the world by the hangman 
met with a fate which, in our own country, is meted out to men 
and women alike, if these chose deliberately to destroy human 
life without official sanction. A murder is not rendered a venial 
offence by the fact that its victim wears an Imperial crown. A 
woman who explodes a mine, utterly reckless as to how many 
inoffensive passers-by she may blow into atoms along with the 
Royal personage to whom she objects, cannot fairly be held up to 
admiration as a species of saint, even if she has an attractive face or 
fine eyes. It is worthy of remark that throughout this work not 
a single word of regret is uttered for the soldiers who were killed 
by the explosion in the Winter Palace, or the civilians who 
perished in the wreck of the train at Moscow, or from the effect of 
the bombs so successfully hurled at the late Emperor. Such little 
casualties as these, it seems, cannot be taken into consideration 
persons whose end and aim it is to strike terror into the mind of 
an Imperial foe. Conspirators who are capable of an attempt to 
induce the peasantry of Russia to rise against the proprietors of 
land who do not belong to the peasant class—an insurrection which, 
if it were universal, would involve in fire and bloodshed thousands 
of happy homes—are not likely to be troubled by any petty scruples 
of conscience with to a few accidentally slaughtered. or 
mutilated individuals. It is true that one of the assassins of the 
late Emperor, just before he succumbed to the injuries inflicted 
upon him by his own petard, was observed to look mournfully at 
a little baker’s boy whose life he had cut short along with that of 
his Imperial victim. But then he had lost a great deal of blood, 
and even his friends could scarcely find fault with this momentary 
exhibition of weakness, 


MARCHCROFT MANOR.* 


tt is difficult to analyse the frame of mind in which one takes 
up @ new novel in a pretty cover; but, in the present in- 
stance, we can safely say that it is one of gratitude towards the 
author whose work only consists of two volumes instead of running 
into three. That such a performance as Marchcroft Manor should 
be contained in one volume is out of the question. The modern 
style of fine writing demands space to disport itself in; and with 
a certain class of people this same style is a very popular thing. 
In Marcheroft Manor, as in other productions of the same class, 
we have a deal of tall talk and a very plentiful lack of matter 
—fine words and “high falutin’” sentiments enlisted to prop up 
all the worn-out “ticelles” of the novel-writer’s trade. We 
are introduced to two remarkable young men, who are gifted 
with widely different dispositions. Julian de Tressanay is a ve 
ardent Republican, who, after the manner of his kind, devotes his 
life to poking his nose into other people’s concerns under the pre- 
tence of awakening them to a sense ot their iniquities. His friend 
Roger Osborne is, on the other hand, a being of super- 
human attainments, one who has been familiar from his 
youth up with rare engravings and strange furniture. He is, 
moreover, given, in marked contrast to his friend, to affecting an 
absolute indifference to humanity at large. Such is Roger 
Osborne on the surface; but, when we get to know more of him, 
we find that he is just such another intolerable pedant as his 
friend. In fact, we have never before been brought in contact 
with two such insupportable itinerant Dissenting preachers turned 
inside out as these phenomenal young men. 

Julian de Tressanay inherits the estate of Marchcroft Manor— 
a property he has never seen, and of which he becomes pos- 
sessed quite unexpectedly—and prevails on his friend to accom- 
pany him on a visit to his newly-acquired possessions. This 
was no light sacrifice to demand from one who persistently said 
that he was fain to stand on the shore and “mark the whirl- 
pools and eddying currents” of the “stream of life,” and to 
say of his fellow-creatures “let them struggle and hurtle against 
the restless waves as much as they please.” Nevertheless, 
Roger Osborne consents for friendship’s sake to plange into the 
particular backwater of the “stream of life” which bears him 
safely to De Tressanay’s country house. As if not unmindful 
of the portent of this strange sacrifice, nature outdoes herself in 
celebration of the journey undertaken by the two friends in “ this 
nineteenth century,” as our Republican hero has it. “The foliage 
is dark and heavy from the summer sun, but is relieved here and 
there by fresh autumnal shoots.” We have also two beautiful 
young ladies, who commit the heinous sins of not ‘knowing more 
than is necessary for their well-being and of betraying a healthy 
indifference to things that are beyond their comprehension. ‘Of 
course such a state of things cannot be to exist, and 
the unconsciously suffering maidens must of necessity be de- 
livered by these wonderful nineteenth-century knights, In 
order that this may be brought about in a satisfactory way, 
we find them staying with their uncle at Marcheroft Kectory, 
when the two friends make their visit to the manor. Their 
uncle, the rector, calls upon De Tressanay and Osborne and 
surprises them hugely, for their conceptions of what a country 
parson must be like are somewhat peculiar. They neither of 
them seem to have come across one before, and both jump 
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at the conclusion that he must be old and ignorant and tire- 
some. Mr. Selby entirely upsets their preconceived ideas. The 
author - apologetically that ‘they saw a man verging, it 1s 


true, on the term of life called elderly”; but he wore “ finished 
evening dress,” and was an educated and agreeable man, who 
listened with a patience beyond all praise to De Tressanay’s weari- 


some ranting. ere is much that is fresh and pleasant in the 
description of the family at the rectory, and the characters of the 
two girls and their aunt are hinted at with real ability. Ella and 
Olive are nice girls—far nicer than most girls in second-rate novels 
—but such a character as that of Olive is beyond the grasp of any 
writer who is not a finished artist; and as the story goes on we 
lose all interest in her. Very few authors have been able to suc- 
ceed in giving us a satisfactory portrait of a good but self-willed 

irl who has been but whose real virtues are 

nally developed under the influence of her love for a high- 
minded man. Olive Malloney is a more or less plausible person, 
but there are a thousand careful touches wanting to make her 
really interesting. ‘The author of Marchcroft Manor is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in his attempts at imparting sprightliness 
to his heroine; when she is intended to be arch, she is only 
distressingly rude, and we have never met with any man who 
would endure the vulgar insolence of such a person as Miss Olive 
‘Malloney, however many hidden qualities he might suppose her 
to possess, She is thrown into the society of the irrepressible 
Julian de Tressanay, who sets briskly to work lecturing her on 
the solemn duties of life as seen from a Radical standpoint, 
and he seems to have had a good deal of experience in the way of 
spouting, one of his favourite employments in London having been 
to give lectures to working-men and professional thieves. How it 
came about that his audiences did not pelt him off the stage, we 
are not told—possibly they were subdued, as Miss Malloney was, 
‘by his many peculiarities of manner. He must certainly have been 
at once an interesting and a distressing object of attention while 
speaking ; strange changes used to come over his eyes and his 
complexion, and in the deep sympathetic tones of his voice “ could 
be traced the yearning for wider knowledge and for the attainment 
of noble ends.” Somehow or other we cannot help gathering from 
the numerous descriptions of his voice that at times it must have 
had “a kind of bustin’ sound.” It seems, however, to have had 
the power of interesting Miss Olive, and they pass much of their 
time together, while Roger Osborne finds amusement in telling 
Miss Ella Malloney that it is “a terrible symptom of the dege- 
neracy of modern man to see how entirely he becomes the ape of 
the groove into which he happens to be born.” We are told that 
it amused Roger to say the most absurd things; but still the most 
absurd man intentionally saying the most absurd things has no 
business to talk about people becoming the apes of grooves, and 
“we cannot wonder that when Olive overheard what he was saying 
to her sister, she rewarded him with a “haughty look of con- 
tempt.’ 

On this occasion we fully sympathize with Miss Olive Malloney, 
‘but we find it hard to have to wade through many pages of 
commonplace writing, in each of which this proud young lady 
is made to say or do some haughty thing. In fact, the author 
has enveloped her in haughtiness, and this unlucky attribute 
can no more be taken from her than the propensity to devour 
worms can be taken from a thrush. So the monotony of 
life in the country goes on, and De Tressanay and Osborne 
continue to bring their powers of talking windy nonsense to bear 
upon the hapless girls, who not only listen to them, but fall in love 
with them. Moreover Roger Osborne sets to work to awaken 
Olive’s slumbering soul through the agency of the art of painting 
in water-colours. He makes a study of the rectory, and with 
much difficulty induces her to sketch by his side. Her awakening 
is first brought about by her making the discovery that she cannot 
draw, which, although it mortifies her nota little and has the 
excellent effect of somewhat abating her haughtiness, is not 
surprising, as she had hardly ever tried. In the meanwhile Mr, 
Osborne paints by her side “ with rapid strokes,” after the manner 
of men who paint in novels, and produces a masterpiece in no time. 
We learn that De Tressanay, who was present, “ stood dumb 
with astonishment ”—and well he might. ‘These things are not to 
be met with every day, and Osborne had truly rendered an 
incalculable service to his friend, Olive, her mind having been 
stimulated and her soul brought to such a pitch of excellence that 
it might be said of her as of the lady in the epitaph, “ She 
painted in watercolours, and of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
was now in a fit state to be duly impressed by Julian de 
Tressanay’s highest flights of oratory. 

Eager to profit by the favourable turn that things have taken, 

Tressanay seizes the opportunity afforded him by one of those 
wonderful sunsets which abound in books of this class, and of 
which the descriptions irresistibly remind one of streaky bacon, to 
impress upon her mind all those lessons which the habit of in- 
dain in morbid sentimentality when viewing the operations of 
nature is supposed to convey. So their loves fow smoothly on, 
while the less happy Roger Osborne proposes point blank to Ella 
after a flower-show and is refused, the young lady remarking that 

iage is a serious thing, and that she has never turned her 
attention to it. There is, however, a certain sympathetic charm 
about Ella, and there is a natural ability displayed in the descrip- 
tion ot her foolish conduct, which is dictated by surprise and 
fright. Poor. Roger, who has promised never tou mention the 
subject to her again, determines to leave Marchcroft, and meets 


that “ unluckee conthratong,” to use Captain Costigan’s expres- 
sion, which in some form or other is never absent from the 
affairs of lovers in modern fiction. Dr. Malloney, the father of 
Olive and Ella, attends Osborne, and draws his own conclusions 
from what he sees and hears of the young man’s excited 
and unhappy state. or various reasons he believes him to 
be in love with Olive, and accordingly visits De Tressanay 
with the grievous crab-tree cudgel of his wrath for attempt- 
ing to basely supplant his disabled friend in her affections, 
Hence his stern refusal to hear of De Tressanay as a suitor 
for his daughter. This matter is, however, speedily set right by 
Roger as soon as he hears of it; and nothing now remains to com- 
plete the happiness of the undeserving humbugs who are the heroes 
of this eminently unoriginal story but for things to be set straight 
between Roger and Ella. This, of course, is easily brought about ; 
and our heroes and heroines live happily ever after. It is muchin 
favour of Marchcroft Manor that, in spite of a worn-out plot and 
a good deal of very detestable writing, it is still possible to read it 
with a certain amount of interest. The subordinate characters, 
who are free from those lofty pretensions which make De Tressanay 
and Osborne impossible bugbears, appeal to one as living human 
beings; and, although they are neither very brilliant nor very 
charming, one might be very well content to fall in with them in 
real life. We recommend the author of Marchcroft Manor to 
aim, before all things, at simplicity of style, and to leave ardent 
reformers and over-cultivated idiots to go their own way in peace. 


JERVIS’S GALLICAN CHURCH AND REVOLUTION.* 
(Second Notice.) 


T has been said truly enough that the French Revolution ran its 

course till the Jacobin party encountered in the person of Napoleon 
Bonaparte a man as resolute and as unscrupulous as itself. That 
his accession to power was marked by an immediate change of 
policy favourable to religion cannot be denied. Among his 
earliest acts, as we are here told, were the repeal of the offensive 
edicts of the Directory substituting “ Décadi” for Sunday, the 
abolition of the absurd “ oath of hatred to Royalty,” and decrees 
guaranteeing liberty of worship and maintaining the faithful in 
the possession of all parish churches not already alienated. And 
it is possible, as Mr. Jervis seems to think, that in the reconstruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical order Napoleon was not prompted 


solely by obvious motives of policy which could not fail to bring. 


home to a mind like his the indispensable need of religion for the 
social stability and secure government of the country. But such 
considerations must not blind usto the true character of the man 
who has been strangely called by Hallam “ the child of philosophy 
and enlightenment.” He sought only one thing in the Revo- 
lution, to discover, in the words of the author of La Révolution 
et Empire, “& quel cété est la force”; or, as he said of 
himself, “the Revolution destroyed the nobles and the clergy 
and I destroyed the Revolution.” The outward mask of civili- 
zation he wore, and he could use social, political, or reli- 
gious ideas for his own purposes as dexterously as cannon, 
while at bottom “ he was a Corsican and as savage as any bandit 
of his isle.” In the brutal frankness of his familiar converse at 
St. Helena he told Sir IH. Keating that sovereigns “ should always 
talk of liberty, equality, justice, and independence, but take care 
never to grant any liberty whatever.” And as to religion he de- 
clared he was “a Mahometan in Egypt, a Catholic in France—he 
did not believe in religions.” And it was only conformable to his 
cbaracter and his principles that his dealings with Pius VII. 
should have been marked from first to last, both before and after 
the signing of the Concordat, by a quite abnormal exhibition of 
violence, insolence, and bad faith. So unscrupulous indeed and 
systematic was his mendacity that “ to lie like a bulletin” became 
a current phrase during his reign. And thus, when after long 
delays and much difficulty and debate the terms of the Concordat 
were at last agreed upon and Cardinal Consalvi, as the Pope's re- 
presentative, was ready pen in hand to affix his formal signature 
to the copy presented to him by Bernier on the part of Napoleon, 
“he perceived, on glancing over it, that the text had been altered ; 
that in fact it was not the same document which had been author- 
ized by the plenipotentiaries and approved by the First Consul, 
but another, into which the clauses rejected by the Pope had 
again been introduced, together with some other points which 
Spina had negatived as inadmissible before the draft was for- 
warded to Rome.” Bernier pleaded for this marvellous piece of 
swindling “ the orders of the First Consul, who had asserted 
that ‘one always has the right to make alterations so long 
as one has not signed’”; and in spite of Theiner’s ingenious 
attempt to fasten the whole blame on the “Constitutional” 
prelates and their adherents—who were no doubt anxious to 
defeat an arrangement which would put an end to their schism— 
there can be no doubt whatever that he was right. It is sufficient 
to observe that the Ministers of Napoleon would certainly not 
have dared, if they had wished it (and why should they wish it ?), 
to perpetrate so scandalous a trick without their master’s sanction ; 
that “the conditions of the surreptitious Concordat were precisely 
those which he had himself declared to be indispensable”; and 


* The Gallican Church and the Revolution: a Sequel to the History of 
the Church of France from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. By 
the Rev. W. H. Jervis, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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that, on hearing of Consalvi’s refusal to subscribe the interpolated 
document, “ he gave way to a paroxysm of anger”—not with his 
own Ministers, but with the Pope’s—and “ tore the paper into a 
hundred fragments,” exclaiming that he could do without the 
Pope, like Henry VIII., and would establish a new religion in 
France and the rest of Europe. The matter was at last compro- 
mised, through the friendly intervention of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, who induced Napoleon to consent to a fresh conference 
being held; and, after a discussion lasting twelve hours, the docu- 
ment, with fresh corrections, was signed at midnight July 15, 
1801. It was presented to the Legislature on the 5th of April, 
1802, with the text appended to it of the so-called “ Articles 
Organiques de la Convention entre le S. Siége et la République,” 
which, however, the Pope had never seen or heard of before, and 
which he proceeded on May 24 following to denounce in solemn Allo- 
cution to the Consistory, as “ manifestly opposed to Catholicism.” 
Mr. Jervis sums up their general drift as “ twofold ; first, to act as 
a barrier against undue interference by the spiritual power in the 
domestic government of France; secondly, to place the hierarchy 
in complete subjection to the State, and in like manner to make the 
priesthood absolutely dependent upon the bishops.” We have 
italicized the last words, as they explain the condition of abject 
servitude in which the French parochial clergy, who lost under 
the new régime all their old canonical rights, have been held from 
that day to this. 

But the grave difficulties of the situation were by no means 
exhausted by the settlement of the Concordat, even with its 
surreptitious supplement. The root idea of Napoleon’s political 
and ecclesiastical scheme may be fairly described as the revival, 
with a difference, of the medieval conception of the Holy Roman 
Empire, itself supposed to be a continuation under Christian forms 
of the Empire of ancient Rome. This was the real object of the 
strange, almost grotesque, coronation ceremony which the Pope 
was half bullied, half cajoled into coming to Paris to solemnize. 
But the medizval theory of the relations of the Sacerdotium and 
Imperium, “the greater and lesser lights,” was to be reversed in 
the new order, and the change was symbolized by the Emperor's 
placing the crown on his own head “The Pope,” as Napoleon 
once observed, “will never have so much power as my policy 
leads me to desire for him,” but then the Pope was himself to 
be a submissive and pliant instrument in the hands of his 
Imperial master. The Concordat was accordingly so framed, 
as a French historian puts it, that “the Pope thereby re- 
established by an act of omnipotence episcopal authority over a 
levelled clergy on the ruins of their ancient canonical privileges, 
ruling alone and indivisibly.” But with the Concordat was com- 
bined the reconstitution of the French hierarchy on a new basis, 
and this was to be effected, after a method wholly unprecedented 
in the past history of the Church, through the enforced resigna- 
tion of their sees by the entire orthodox episcopate, or, in case of re- 
fusal, their deprivation by Papal fiat, and the appointment of others 
in their place, the whole number of sees being reduced from one 
hundred and thirty to sixty. Ina word the national hierarchy of 
a thousand years was to be swept away by a stroke of the pen— 
and that too with no regard to vested interests—and a brand-new 
one substituted in its place. A more arbitrary assertion of 
absolute Papal jurisdiction could hardly be conceived. “ To say 
the truth,” — the Abbé Emery, to whom the whole French 
episcopate looked up with just reverence, as to an almost infallible 
oracle, when consulted by them, “the measure is a very vivlent 
one; there is no example of anything like it”; but under the pecu- 
liar circumstances he advised submission. To the Holy See, or to 
its more unscrupulous and least discreet partisans, such an un- 
exampled stretch of Papal autocracy might have its attrac- 
tions. But toa man of the large discernment and lofty principle 
and character of Pius VII. it was at best but a bitter necessity, 
and he strove to the last to avert it. He spoke of it as “ going to 
the very gates of hell,” and Consalvi even appealed in his name to 
the “ Gallican liberties ” against it :— 

To insist that the Pope should depose, by an act of his own autocratic 
supremacy, eighty or ninety French bishops at one stroke, in case they 
should demur to a demand of voluntary retirement ; should depose them 
without trial or sentence, and put others in their places; this was assuredly 
to assign to the Pope such an amount of authority over the diocesan sees of 
France as would sutlice tolevel with the ground that much vaunted colossus 
of Gallican independence. Had the Holy Father desired an opportunity of 
exhibiting boundless jurisdiction, he would have seized it at once, now that 
it was so freely offered ; but, on the contrary, his just consideration for 


prelates who had deserved so well of the Church by their firmness at the 
crisis of the Revolution, made him refuse and reject it. 


But Napoleon was inexorable and the Pope yielded to his will. 
In the Bull Ecclesia Christi and the Brief Tam multa the orthodox 
Bishops were exhorted to resign their sees, while the Brief Post 
tnultos, addressed to Archbishop Spina, charged him to urge a 
similar duty on the schismatic Constitutionals. The latter, who 
had really no locus standi, either ecclesiastical or civil, all eventu- 
ally succumbed under Government pressure, but very unwillingly 
and with a bad grace. Of the orthodox prelates, who had a very 
strong position ecclesiastically, forty-seven submitted and re- 
signed their sees. All those resident in England, and several in 
Germany, refused. The Archbishop of Narbonne, who headed 
the former, transmitted to the Pope a memorial in the name of 
himself and his twelve colleagues to the following effect : — 

They would fain have conformed to the wishes of the Holy Father, but 
were precluded from doing so in virtue of the episcopal commission by 
which the Holy Ghost had appointed them to be rulers of the Church of 
God. Bishops ought ~9t to act upon the principle of mere blind sub- 


mission, but upon distinct proof of the advantage which their action is 
likely to produce. They desired to be satisfied as to the reasons which 
wouid justify them in taking the step now demanded, and as to the con- 
sequences which would probably follow from it. Instead of which, they 
were distressed to find that his Holiness had taken no notice of the just 
observations contained in their first letter, which pointed out the great 
danger that might be incurred by the whole of Christendom, if the Pope 
should execute his present purpose. They were ready to resign without 
hesitation if they could feel certain that the welfare of the Church required 
it; but this was a perplexing question, inasmuch as they would have to 
answer to the Supreme Judge for abandoning the churches and flocks which 
He had specially committed to their charge. They could not but regard the 
salvation of the faithful and their own as their highest and most indis- 
pensable rule of conduct. They again implored his Holiness not to proceed 
further without maturely weighing the opinions of the episcopal body, 
which ought to be convoked in Council for previous deliberation. 


The prelates residing in Germany, including Cardinal Montmorency 
and the Archbishop of Reims, took very similar ground :— 

They urged, as the main ground of their resistance, the uncertainty and 
anxiety they felt as to the future welfare of the Church of France, in the 
event of its being suddenly deprived of all its chief pastors. Would not its 
state be virtually that of extinction? And what could be more contrary 
to the principles and practice of the Church than to proceed hastily to a 
new circumscription of dioceses, without consultation with the legitimate 
episcopate in its collective capacity? Where would be the stability of 
churches, if, on every occasion of a change of State policy, it were necessary 
that all the bishops should resign their sees, and that a new demarcation of 
dioceses should take place? WY such a precedent were once established, to 
what embarrassment and danger would it not expose the Sovereign 
Pontiffs? For who could foresee what pretensions might be advanced by 
the holders of temporal authority, or what limits they would set to their 
demands? For the sake of the tranquillity, the glory, the safety of the 
Holy See itself, it was a paramount duty to hold fast the doctrine incul- 
cated by Pope Innocent L., that “ the vicissitudes of worldly iaterests ought 
not to cause any variation in the conduct of the Church of God.” 


To all such arguments there was one, and only one, reply; “ thie 
plea of necessity was paramount to all others.” By the Bull 
Qui Christi Domini vices, dated November 29, 1801, Pius VII. 
“ suppressed, annulled, and for ever extinguished ” all the existing 
French sees, “with their chapters, rights, privileges, and pre- 
rogatives of whatever kind,” and founded in their stead ten metro- 
political and fifty suffragan sees, with a new territorial circum- 
scription, Thirty of the suppressed sees, we may observe, were 
restored under Louis XVIII. Of the sixty new diocesan bishops 
named at once by the First Oonsul two Archbishops and ten 
bishops were chosen from the ranks of the Constitutionals, but they 
were required by the Pope before taking office to sign a distinct 
renunciation of the “ Constitution Civile,” and further to make 
“ a private and verbal abjuration of their [doctrinal] ‘ errors’ in the 
presence of two witnesses.” An elaborate protest against the Con- 
cordat and the suppression of the old national episcopate was drawn 
up under the title of “ Réclamations canoniques et respectueuses” 
and signed by 38 bishops, some of whom continued to exercise 
their ministry by means of commissaries or delegates. Those 
domiciled in England presided over what was called “ la petite 
Eglise,” the last of whom, De Thémines, died in 1829, after 
refusing an urgent invitation to return to his native country on 
the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814; it was not suflicient, 
he insisted, that the monarchy had been restored, unless “ the 
religion of his fathers””—which the Concordat had subverted —was 
restored also. 

The cherished dream of Napoleon, as we have already seen, was 
“ofa vast European dominion in which he was to govern the 
consciences of his subjects, through the vassalage of the Pope and 
the bishops, while he controlled them physically by the power of 
the sword.” And the refusal of Pius VII. to accept the post of 
head chaplain in this scheme of Erastian theocracy, in spite of his 
enormous concessions in the matter of the Concordat and the 
Coronation, provoked the bitterest hostility of the Emperor. Four 
years after the Coronation a French army occupied Rome, and the 
Pope was sent a prisoner to Savona, and in 1809 nearly half the 
episcopal sees in France were vacant through his refusal to grant 
institution, on the conditions imposed upon him, to the imperial 
nominees. Meanwhile the entire body of Cardinals were peremp- 
torily ordered to repair to Paris to sanction by their presence at 
his second marriage the Emperor's divorce from Josephine; 
thirteen of them, with Consalvi at their head, absented themselves 
from the ceremony, and were immediately banished and stripped 
of their property and rank; while three of them, as well as the 
Abbé d’Astros, who had encouraged their resistance—an ecclesi- 
astic of saintly life and held in universal respect—were kept in 
close confinement at Vincennes till the fall of Napoleon. Various 
expedients, such as Ecclesiastical Commissions and National 
Councils, were resorted to without success in order to force the 
hand of the captive Pontiff, who was at length in June 1812 
hurried across the Alps at the risk of his life—he was then seventy- 
two years old—to Fontainebleau. Here, after a private interview 
with Napoleon, who is reported by some writers—but the Pope 
himself always denied this—to have even used personal violence 
towards him, Pius VII. signed on January 25, 1813, a Con- 
cordat which virtually surrendered his rights in the insti- 
tution of bishops into the hands of the Emperor; but this 
agreement, extorted almost by force, in a letter addressed to the 
Emperor two months afterwards he “absolutely revoked and 
annulled.” The fact evidently was that the personal influence of 
Napoleon, who always exercised a kind of fascination over him, 
coupled with his bodily weakness and state of mental distress and 
agitation, had for the moment overpowered his judgment, for no 
sooner had the Emperor taken his departure from Fontainebleau 
than he fell into an agony of remorse which resulted, under the 
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advice of Pacca and Consalvi, in his formal retraction of an act of 
momentary weakness. A year later the Allied Sovereigns en- 
tered Paris, and the Senate ‘pronounced the deposition of Napo- 
leon. “The termination of this phase of the memorable struggle 
between the Church and the Revolution, personified as it was by 
Napoleon and Pius VII. during the eight eventful years from 1805 
to 1814, was welcomed with unfeigned joy by all true-hearted 
Catholics in France. ‘The troubles of distracted dioceses disap- 
peared almost immediately. Captives recovered their liberty on all 
sides.” It is only due to the memory of Pius VII. to put on 
record the Christian nobility of sentiment which, in spite of all 
the treachery and ill usage he had experienced at his hands, he 
cherished to the last towards Napoleon. This generous temper 
was exemplified in the honourable retreat provided at Rome for the 
members of the ex-[mperial family, and in the appeal contained in 
a letter addressed to Consalvi and published for the first time in the 
Cardinal's Memoirs— 

We are informed by the family of the Emperor Napoleon, through 
Cardinal Fesch, that the rock of the island St. Helena is deadly, and that 
the poor exile feels himself wasting away at every moment. We have 
heard these tidings with infinite pain, which you will doubtless share, for 
we must both of us remember that, next to God, it is principally to him 
that we owe the re-establishment of religion in the great kingdom of France. 
The pious and courageous initiative of 1801 has caused us long ago to forget 
and forgive subsequent injuries. Savona and Fontainebleau are merely 
faults of the understanding, aberrations of human ambition ; the Concordat 
was an act of Christian and truly heroic restoration. 

The mother and family of Napoleon make an appeal to our compassion 
and generosity ; we think it a matter of justice and gratitude to respond 
to it. We are sure that we shall meet your wishes in charging you to 
write in our name to the Allied Sovereigns, and particularly to the Prince 
Regent, to entreat them to mitigate the sufferings of such a prisoner. It 
would be a source of unbounded satisfaction to us to have contributed to 
diminish the miseries of Napoleon. He can no longer be dangerous to any 
one; it is our desire that he should not be fur any one a subject of 
remorse. 

Of the manner in which Mr. Jervis has executed his task 
it is difficult to speak too highly. This is incomparabl 
the best work in our language on the history of the Frenc 
Church during the critical epoch of the Revolution and the 
Empire of Napoleon I. We could wish, indeed, that in some 

ints of technical detail the author would take more pains 
in future editions to consult the convenience of his readers. It is 
fair to say that the Index to the present volume is much fuller and 
more serviceable than that appended to the earlier portion of the 
work, and in both of them we have an excellent Table of Con- 
tents. But we desiderate in both alike, what would be a great 
help to the reader and could easily be supplied, a separate title to 
each chapter, embodying the main purport of its contents; and 
the want of a running series of dates, either at the head of the 
page or in the margin, is a far more serious and troublesome 
omission, not rendered less obtrusive by the peculiarity of the 
whimsical nomenclature in vogue during the Revolution, as it 
requires some dexterity of memory and mental arithmetic to be 
able at a moment's notice to translate eg. “9th Thermidor” or 
* 18th Floréal” into the ordinary language of the civilized world. 
But these are slight and very remediable blemishes in a work which 
may be confidently recommended as being indeed of indispensable 
service to all students of modern Church history. 


STATE PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL.* 


— is the first time in the publication of these volumes of 
State papers of the reign of Henry VIII. that we have been 
confined to the review of the letters and despatches of a single 
year. Though called Vol. VI. the book is really the eleventh volume 
of the series belonging to this reign, Mr. Brewer's volumes having 
been divided into two or three parts, each as big as an ordinary 
volume, and containing nearly a thousand pages. Yet the year 
1533, to which the present volume is devoted, is more eventful 
pernope than any preceding year, and there are more new 
ocuments analysed here than in any other period of equal 
length. If we were to judge from the entries on the margin 
of the pages, scarcely one in twenty of these papers has ever been 
printed, and few ot them probably have been read by writers 
and historians of the period; and unquestionably the most inter- 
esting and the most important are altogether new. There are 
more than two thousand pene of which some account is given, 
and about sixty of them have appeared in the large. collection of 
State Papers of the reign in eleven quarto volumes, and about forty 
more in the Oxford Records of the Reformation. Following Mr. 
Brewer’s plan, Mr. Gairdner has produced a few others from 
Erasmus’s letters from Camusat and other printed sources; but 
we must express our regret that he has not included in his col- 
lection some others which are of considerable importance. We 
noticed in our review of his fifth volume the absence of extracts 
from the Trevelyan Papers and Maziere Brady’s Episcopal Succes- 
sion. And we notice here the omission of some very valuable 
pers, printed from the Archives at Paris and Brussels by Mr. 
aes in his edition of The Pilgrim, by William Thomas, Clerk 
of the Council to Edward VI. There are eight belonging to this 


* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of He vill. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the chewhers 
in England. Arranged and Catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant- 
Keeper of the Public Records, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls and with the Sanction of Her Majesty's Secretaries of State. Vol. VI. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1882. 


year, which throw additional light on the other despatches from 
foreign Courts and from the Imperial Ambassador in England, 
These last are,as might have been expected, the most valuable 

apers in the whole volume. Eustace Chapuys had been sent to 

ingland three years before; and he enjoyed the exceptional 
advantage of being completely in the confidence of the Queen, 
whose interests he was trying with all his power to forward, and 
was also in high favour with the King and his Ministers, or at 
least, if he was not, they found it their interest to treat him as if 
he was ; and accordingly he had opportunities of seeing and know- 
ing what was going on in the matter of the divorce more than any 
other diplomatist of the day. 

The chief point of the volume is of course the conclusion of the 
story of the divorce, for it was to all intents and purposes practi- 
cally concluded at the end of the year 1533, though what is 
termed the “ Sententia Diffinitiva Anglici Matrimonii” was not 
issued till March 23rd of the following year. We had hoped 
to find some light as to the date of the marriage ceremony 
performed between Henry and Anne. We gave it as our 
opinion in our review of the preceding volume that it took 
place on St. Erkenwald’s day, November 14, on which there was 
always a grand function at St. Paul’s; and this is the date given by 
Sanders, Legrand, and Hall. The supposition that it was on the 
25th of January, 1533, rested solely upon the doubtful expression in 
one of Cranmer’s letters, where he says, as if he did not know, or 
genes not to know, the exact date, that it was much about St. 

aul’s Day. Now it is true that the conversion of St. Paul is cele- 
brated on that day ; but we have no record that it was ever spoken of 
as St. Paul’s Day, and the other accounts of the marriage are some- 
what precise in giving particulars. We have little doubt that the 
14th of November is the real date of the performance of the cere- 
mony, and those who think that Anne Boleyn’s character for 
chastity is at all a woe by the fact that ten months elapsed 
before the birth of Elizabeth are welcome to make what they can 
of it. But they will find it hard to defend her in face of the docu- 
ments produced in the preceding volume of Mr. Gairdner’s Calendar. 
Certainly no one at the time believed in the innocence of the 
intercourse between her and her royal paramour. This point, 
together with the absolute hatred entertained by the people for 
Anne Boleyn, is strikingly illustrated throughout the volume. It 
would be impossible to quote passages to show this, as the matter 
is not anywhere insisted on, but only quietly taken for granted in 
the correspondence. 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable feature of the Calendar 
is the evidence it gives of the opinion generally entertained that 
the King would not persist in being constant to the lady even after 
he had actually married her. To readers of the present day this 
is altogether a new aspect of the case, and yet the evidence of this 
expectation which the volume contains is quite conclusive. Not 
only did the Queen herself persist that her husband would yet be 
brought to a better mind ; but the Imperial ambassador to the last 
had not given up hopes that Anne Boleyn would be bowled 
over, and the previous marriage admitted by the King to be 
binding. Such an issue it is easy to see might have been possible 
if the King had sooner conceived that disgust for his mistress 
which three years later brought her to the scaffold. And it is 
certain that, if such had been Henry’s wish, he would have found 
easy and compliant tools in both Cromwell and Cranmer in 
giving effect to it. Even as late as the 25th of September, 1533, 
a fortnight after the birth of Elizabeth, Eustace Chapuys thought 
it worth his while to exhort Cromwell to do his best to induce 
his master to return to the Queen. An ambassador’s person was 
sacred, and he could venture to suggest what would have cost 
any subject of the King his head, if ever such a suggestion should 
reach the King’s ears. In his despatch to the Emperor of the 
27th of September he details the whole of his conversation on this 
subject with Cromwell. It was evident that Chapuys’s argument 
was based on the supposition, which Cromwell knew to be falla- 
cious, that Henry was already beginning to be tired of Anne 
Boleyn, and disappointed at her not having given birth to a son 
who might succeed him, instead of the Princess Mary. No-doubt, 
if there were no chance of a son to succeed him, the King would 
have been willing, sooner or later, to sacrifice Anne Boleyn, as in 
fact he did; but, as to returning to Catharine, that was quite 
another matter. If Catharine had died two years earlier than she 
did, the return to the Papal obedience would have been compara- 
tively easy, and the acknowledgment of the validity of the first 
marriage would have paved the way for another queen who would 
occupy the place of Anne, who would then have had no claim to the 
title, That the conversation on the subject actually took place 
there can be no reasonable doubt, for Chapuys was entirely eon- 
fidential with the Emperor, and had no interest whatever in 
deceiving him, and it forms altogether the most interesting reve- 
lation in the whole volume. 

Chapuys began by suggesting to Cromwell that the return to 
Catharine would be easier to the King now that he had accom- 

lished all his desires than if he had felt himself thwarted. How 

hapuys could reconcile himself to speaking of the King’s virtue, 
prudence, and courtesy, in view of the extreme patience shown b 
the Queen and the forbearance of the Emperor, or could thin 
that such expressions would impose upon Cromwell, we do not 
venture to attempt to explain. The means of accomplishing 
the object, supposing that Henry should once be induced to turn 
his thoughts in this direction, are intelligible and natural, and 
; such as the King would have found no difficulty in complying 
| with if he should really wish to give up Anne and return to 
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Catharine. Nothing would be easier, as Chapuys represented the 
case, than for the Emperor affectionately to request him to take 
back the Queen when there would be no suspicion of Henry's 
giving in from fear, and the Queen might be allowed to swear 
solemnly in presence of Parliament that she had been left a 
virgin by Prince Arthur, which would destroy the whole case for 
the divorce. Neither need there be any accusation brought 
inst the King for inconstancy if he should acknowledge that 
he had been —s on misinformation in the case; and here 
Chapuys fortified his argument by adducing the examples of 
Lothair and Philip the First and Third of France, who had re- 
turned to their lawful wives and given up others with whom they had 
lived as adulterers. Of course ae whole case rested on the alle- 
tion that the Pope had irrevocably decreed that the marriage with 
Anne Boleyn was null and void whilst the suit was still pending ; 
and so Cromwell in his reply said that the sentence was unjust 
and invalid as had been determined by the University of Orleans, 
and that it was possible the definitive sentence might yet be 
in their favour, but that for the present he saw no hope of effect- 
ing the Imperial ambassador's purpose, “seeing that matters were 
too fresh and the King’s love too vehement to admit of any such 
roposal at present.” And here comes the most curious part of 
Fre conversation, if it is correctly reported, which there seems no 
reason to doubt, though, if it is true, Cromwell was committing 
himself grievously and running a great risk of his life if Chapuys 
should repeat his words. He is represented as saying that “ it 
was quite notorious that if your Majesty wished to undertake 
war aguinst this kingdom it would be very easy to destroy it, but 
it would be no great profit to your Majesty, and it was not to be 
believed that you, after receiving so many favours from this 
kingdom, would consent to ruin it.” The case of Philip I. of 
France certainly presents a considerable resemblance to that of 
Henry VIII. ; but Cromwell was not well read enough in history 
to remember it, and accordingly he asked to be shown the account 
of it, which Chapuys furnished him on the following day. From 
the whole tenor of the conversation it is evident that Cromwell 
‘was not very sure how long the King’s =— fancy would last, 
and was, in fact, in utrumque paratus, biding his time, and ex- 
plaining to the Imperial ambassador that he was watching all 
occasions to set matters right, “ but there were some things which 
he must lead with a long hand and discreetly.” 

In the same letter, which is perhaps the most valuable of 
Chapuys’s despatches, we have two other references—the one 
to Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, the other to Reginald Pole, 
which are not without their interest. Chapuys quotes Fisher 
as having said that “the arms of the Pope against these men 
who are so obstinate are more frail than lead,” adding that the 
Emperor must interfere by “setting his hand to it, in which 
he will do a work as agreeable to God as going against the 
Turk.” The other suggestion is one which came from the ambas- 
sador himself. It was to the effect that, if matters were to 
come to a rupture, it would be advisable for the Emperor to secure 
the assistance “of the son of the Princess’ governess, daughter 
of the Duke of Clarence, to whom, according to the opinion of 
many, the Kingdom would belong.” This, of course, is no other 
than Cardinal Pole, at that time resident at Padua. pay 
adds, erroneously, that Pole was of the King’s kindred both on the 
father’s and mother’s side, and that the Queen would be glad for 
him to marry the Princess Mary, who, he thinks, would make no 
objection. He had, he said, numerous kinsmen and others who 
might be depended on in case of the Emperor’s invasion of Eng- 
land, in which case he might easily gain the greater part of the 
realm. Amongst these probable adherents he mentions Lord 
Abergavenny, who would be glad to avenge himself on the King 
for having so long detained him in prison with his father-in-law, 
the Duke of Buckingham; and adds that Lord Abergavenny had 
said that there was not a gentleman in the world who would 
‘do more hearty service to the Emperor than he. It would have 
‘been an awkward mischance for Cromwell, as well as for Lord 
‘Abergavenny, if this despatch had been intercepted. Fortunately 
it reached its destination, and has ever since lain hid and un- 
noticed in the Archives at Vienna. 

Our readers may judge for themselves, from our account of this 
one document, of the remarkable interest attaching to these de- 
spatches of Eustace Chapuys, which follow each other at intervals 
of about a week. They give a complete history of the proceedings 
at Court during this eventful year. There is so much to notice in 
them that we must reserve our account of them foranother occasion. 
They are the most important despatches in the volume, but we 
shall hope to be able to say something also of the other documents 
which occupy nine-tenths of its contents. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO MEN AND A MAID* 


EVIEWING a former work of fiction by Miss Jay, we re- 
marked that her books might be called scenery novels, since 

the effects of nature were invariably arranged so as to harmonize 
with the moods of the hero or heroine. Her present story is a 
marvellous example of the thoroughness with which she has de- 
veloped her system. In this case the results are singularly de- 
pressing, for the plot is consistently dark and sinister, and Nature 
has been dressed in the deepest mourning, which she is made to 


* Two Menanda Maid. By Harriet Jay, Author of “The Queen of 
Connaught,” &c. White & Co. 1881. 


parade ostentatiously with a sort of gloomy coquetry. Possibly on 
a future occasion we may have a companion study in which the 
world shall be smiling on the sunny loves of some spoiled darling of 
fortune who lounges along the banks of laughing streams, through 
meadows enamelled with brilliant wild flowers. A propos, by the 
by, of meadows and spring flowers, we are doubly bound to do 
justice to Miss Jay’s conan of landscape-painting. In an earlier 
article we had reason to reproach her with indulging in the 
wildest license of romance, on mixing up the signs of the seasons 
in inextricable confusion. She made the first violets of the year 
grow luxuriantly under the rank herbage of early summer, and 
she backed up the beds of violets that bloomed in her fore- 
grounds with rich autumnal harvests of golden grain. It would 
seem that experience has taught her caution, if it has 
not improved her knowledge of the country. She is more 
guarded in her beautiful and rapturous iptions ; she 
carefully avoids compromising details, and confines herself 
to safe though picturesque generalities, When hearts are shrivel- 
ling under blight in the bitter storms of the autumn, or when the 
landscapes are shivering in the icy grip of the winter, you cannot 
go far wrong in representing trees without foliage, and in dwelling 
on the prevailing sense of desolation in a country that is extra- 
ordinarily bleak and dreary. Given three shattered lives as the 
substructure of your sad plot, and it is simple enough to throw in 
the approximate surroundings. Whether it is sound art to 
elaborate a tragical work in the darkest sepia must be very 
mueh a matter of opinion, But it is quite certain that, if the 
purpose of fiction is to enliven or entertain, Zwo Men and a Maid 
must be condemned unhesitatingly. The story is a dismal one, 
from the first page to the last, while it is morbidly fantastic 
beyond the limits of credibility. 

e maintain that the only legitimate foundation for a tale of 
unmitigated mystery and horror must be an admirable plausi- 
bility of sinister characters, driven forward by inevitable destiny 
in the shape of irresistible circumstances. Miss Jay seems to have 
devised her plot on some vague ideas of this kind; but she has 
failed signally in giving effect to them. The impetuous passions 
she sets in motion are checked in their swing ; some caprice 
which she seldom troubles herself to account for; and we fancy 
we can follow her in each stage of her work, as she labours un- 
intelligently to “pile up the agony.” Richard Glamorgan, her 
leading hero, is a monster of self-tormenting perversity rather 
than a man, He is credited with an intense hankering after 
love, which might possibly have made him an object for sympathy 
had he been more earnest and single-minded. But his character 
is shallow where it ought to be profound, and passionate where, 
according to consistency, it should be indifferent. He is Othello 
and Iago in one, and with his distempered brain he lends a ready 
ear to the malicious whisperings of a diseased imagination. He has 
lived for years, wasted his substance, wrecked his fortune, and com- 
promised his future with a worthless woman whom he has tempted 
to sin, but whom his intelligence has been quite insufficient to 
fathom. Brought into contact with Alice Chepstow, the heroine of 
the book, he seems to be the very man she would naturally have 
shrunk from. Alice is the younger daughter of a poor Welsh 
clergyman, and Glamorgan is supposed to be proprietor of an 
unembarrassed property in the parish. But it is not his imaginary 
wealth that tempts her, as we never expect that she will ua sad 
in her attachment to him by the knowledge that he stands really 
on the brink of insolvency. She is bright and cheerful, and re- 
presented at first as somewhat volatile, and we are almost left to 
suppose that, if Glamorgan has won her heart, it is rather by some 
spell than by his personal qualities. Indeed the suggestion that 
he has cast a spell over the light-hearted maiden would be more in 
accordance with the mystical tone of the novel than any more 
worldly-minded explanation, Miss Alice is no fool, however, 
and when she has been once committed to the moody misan- 
thrope by @ formal engagement, her eyes might have been 
opened time after time. She is by no means the kind of girl 
likely to fall in love with gentlemen of the gloomy type of a 
Giaour or a Corsair. She is sensitive to weakness; she craves 
for the affection to which she has always been used, for she 
has been cherished by a fond father and a doting sister, who 
have done their best to spoil her for the ordinary worries of life. 
They have been making sacrifices to surround her with little 
luxuries while suffering themselves from the privations of a 
straitened income, and they have succeeded in keeping her gay 
and light-hearted b ng, the family skeleton out of sight in 
their cupboard. From that Miss Jay lets us see of her 
heroine, we repeat that Alice Chepstow would have shrunk in 
involuntary repugnance from the grim and exacting proprietor of 
Plas Ruthven. And even had he been a milder-mannered 
or had he carried an everyday mask more comfortably, the horrors 
of the dismal old house he inhabited might have disenchanted one 
so susceptible to external influences. But it is essential to the 
dramatic dénouement of a most extravagant story that a naturally 
gay and impressionable nature should be the victim of an incarna- 
tion of malignant passions, very slightly leavened by more amiable 
qualities. So Alice Chepstow is not only engaged to Richard 
Glamorgan, which might have happened to her ina moment of 
impulse and self-oblivion, but he binds her over to her hasty pledge 
with fetters that she perversely rivets. She sees clearly that he is 
devoured with unreasoning jealousy. She knows well that 
nothing will ever correct him of that vice, since it has inter- 
twined its fibres with each nerve in his system. In vain her sister, 
whom she thoroughly trusts, = to her affectionately with 
most circumstantial warnings, telling her unpleasant stories of her 
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betrothed as a youth, which supplied an unmistakable touchstone 
to his character. She is even proof against a humiliating confes- 
sion by himself, averring his own weakness and unworthiness, 
and not ending with any satisfactory assurance of his penitence. 
Time after time she has the opportunity of breaking from her 
engagement, when his jealousy of phantom rivals hurries him into 
overbearing and unmanly outbreaks of violence. Time after time 
she not only forgives the offence, but makes advances that are 
nothing less than humiliating. He leaves her, with promises 
of constancy, to accept a good appointment in the East. We 
should say, by the way, that any possible retrenchment on an 
income of 1,500/. a year in China would have been miserably 
inadequate to liquidate the liabilities that had swamped so 
considerable a property as Plas Ruthven. Be that as it may, 
it is understood that the adventurer has never had the 
chance of retrieving the follies of his past by rigid economies in 
China. His death is reported in the papers among the casual- 
ties on a trading steamer that had been boarded by Malay pirates. 
But Alice Chepstow, in place of regaining her wag wong: bd mind 
now that the incubus that had weighed upon her has been lifted 
off by Providence, cherishes his memory with an inexplicable 
fondness, and seems to be in a fair way of committing a form of 
suttee by slow self-torture. 

We hesitate to pitch our language ina key that jars with the 
tone of the author's high-strung fiction ; but it is quite impossible 
to conceive a healthy-minded English girl, as Miss Chepstow was 
originally represented, making such a fool of herself. We could 
as easily imagine her living on and sighing with her neck twisted 
over her shoulder—an accident which might very well have 
happened to her in one of her lover's fits of frenzied jealousy. 
However, if she pines away for a time in her strange devotion 
to his truculent memory, she has soon more substantial reason for 
worry. She is enveloped in a dismal atmosphere of horrors and 
becomes the sport and mockery of mysterious enemies. She 
stumbles across signs and omens when she takes her strolls abroad 
in the graveyard, or when she visits the tablet in the village 
church that commemorates the fate of her departed admirer. She 
distinguishes ghastly faces in the winter evenings, flattening their 

e noses against the window panes ; and is beckoned down from 

er bedroom when she has retired for the night, by spectral 
figures gliding through the trees in the moonlight. We should 
have said that she or her calmer friends, had they taken counsel of 
their common sense, might have been capable of “putting two 
and two together.” For, simultaneously with these apparitions 
and sinister warnings, a most eccentric tenant has occupied 
the ghostly mansion of Plas Ruthven; and he exhibits an 
agility and plays malicious tricks which are absolutely in- 
consistent with his venerable aspect. Shunning his species and 
the light of day, he tracks Miss Chepstow in her evening walks, 
and on one occasion he actually chases her, when she owes 
her escape to the nimbleness of her legs. The Chepstow family 
might havo surely guessed what is patent to the least experienced 
novel-reader, that Glamorgan was never murdered at all, and that 
his family mansion is tenanted by its owner. But, to bring all the 
circumstances within the comprehension of the meanest capacity, 
he keeps a minute diary, in the manner of Mr, Wilkie Collins, 
which Miss Jay publishes, Glamorgan is living close to his be- 
trothed, more passionately in love and more jealous than ever. He 
could have married and made himself and her comfortably miser- 
able, had he disclosed his identity when he must have clearly seen 
that she was dying of sorrow for him. But not even that visible 
sign could satisfy his scepticism, and he waits till he becomes a 
witness of some apparent love-passages which might really supply 
fuel to his consuming jealousy. Alice, under strong family 
pressure, has consented to try to bury the dead past, and, marry- 
ing an admirer for whom she has always had a regard, give her 
health and happiness a fresh chance in the future. How 
@ man so sensible as Mr. Philip Kingston should have con- 
sented to minister in the circumstances to her diseased mind, 
in the double capacity of husband and in eons passes our 
comprehension, e, too, is blind and deaf to warnings and 
omens. But never is his odd behaviour more extraordinary 
than when he recovers a dying bride who has been snatched from 
him by a melodramatic plot on the very day of their marriage. 
Alice has been practically murdered by the refined cruelty of the 
revengeful, though still devoted, Glamorgan ; and all her affection 
for him appears to revive with that ambiguous evidence of his 
constancy. And Kingston admits the murderer to the victim’s 
deathbed, and suppresses his own personality with gentlemanlike 
unobtrusiveness, while the spouses who had been united in the sight 
of heaven take leave of each other in a series of effusive interviews. 
“Every day I go to the vicarage; every day I sit for hours, 
holding my darling in my arms, for it is only while lying so that 
she seems at rest.” And with perhaps the most singular passage 
from Mr. Glamorgan’s curious diary we may appropriately close 
our notice of Miss Jay’s remarkable novel. 


HATFIELD CHASE.* 


Ww. are always glad to welcome a new local monograph. 
Such works, whatever their defects, are sure to contuin 
something valuable, and to give us information which we could 


* The Level of Hatfield Chase, and Parts Adjacent. By John Tomlinson. 
Doncaster: Tomlinson. 


ill spare. The handsome quarto before us is an example both of 
the excellences and the defects of this class of literature. Mr. 
Tomlinson, a native of the historical district of Hatfield Chase, 
has evidently found the compilation of this book a labour of love. 
He confesses to “ a covetous desire to accumulate facts respecting 
his native locality.” But the pleasure of collecting is commonly 
greater than that of inspecting collections. The book before us is 
undeniably a valuable contribution to local history, but it must be 
acknowledged to be somewhat dreary reading, ‘* Qui veut dire 
tout, ennuie.” 

Mr. Tomlinson’s history is based upon the MS. collections 
of Abraham De la Pryme, whose amusing gossiping Diary, pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, must be familiar to many of our 
readers. De la Pryme was born on the Level towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and there “spent the greater part of 
his brief but laborious life,” amassing materials to illustrate the 
history of the Chase, a considerable portion of which are in the 
Lansdowne Collection in the British Museum, Of these materials 
Mr. Tomlinson acknowledges to having made “free use.” Indeed 
many of his pages are simple transcripts from De la Pryme’s MSS., 
the greater part of which, so far as it relates to primeval times, 
is, except for the quaintness of its style, unworthy of reproduction. 
We could have well spared De la Pryme’s disquisitions on “ Hattield 
Chase before the Roman conquest,” where we are told that the 
original inhabitants of Hatfield Chase were partly of “ the great 
and famous nation of the Cimeri or Cumbri, who were driven out of 
Colosyria (sic) by the Massagetes ”; partly “the ancient inhabitants 
of Canaan, driven out by the victorious Israelites, who took ship- 
ping with their wives, children, and goods,” and came by the shores 
of the Mediterranean to Yorkshire; partly “the Grecians, who came 
hither under Phileas Taurominites, about 150 years before Cresar’s 
days,” and were “mightily taken with the pleasantness of the 
country.” Unhappily De la Pryme’s speculations have dazzled our 
authors eyes and led him astray from the commonplace path of 
sober topographical research into ethnological quagmires where he 
misses his footing altogether and flounders hopelessly. Thus Mr. 
Tomlinson gravely informs us that Britain was peopled by “ Gala- 
tians at some period between the times of Abraham and David.” 
These Galatians were “descendants of a Trojan ancestry,” who 
had escaped from the Greeks as the Canaanites had escaped from 
the victorious Israelites under Joshua, and “about the time that 
Abdon, the son of Hillel, the Pirathonite, judged Israel,” made their 
way to the shores of Britain. ‘ This,” triumphantly exclaims Mr. 
Tomlinson, “ would bring the genealogy of Britain down (query 
“up”’) to about the year eleven hundred and eighty-five before 
Christ, a pedigree ancient enough to satisfy avy reasonable here- 
ditary pride!” Whatever the original faith of these supposed 
Galatians may have been, it is a lamentable fact that by the time 
they become known to us they had “ evidently merged into idola- 
try,” having as the object of their adoration “ some phase of the 
great God Sun” (sic), as is proved from “the British cromlechs, 
those gigantic orreries!” Evidently Mr. Tomlinson considers 
cromlech another name for concentric stone circles, none of which, 
by the way, or any monument of the kind, are to be found within 
a hundred miles of Hatfield Chase. These, he continues, “ testify 
to our native worship of the sun,” and at the same time, in some 
mysterious way, which none but Mr, Tomlinson can explain, pre- 
sent to his mind “a faint and imperfect reflex of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation.” 

Then after wandering from the cromlechs to the graves, from 
Jacob’s Pillar backwards to Abraham’s Grove at Beersheba, with 
regard to which, he tells us, we ought doubtless to read, not 
that the patriarch “ planted a grove,” but “ planted his worship in 
a grove”—“ since,” he sagely remarks, “he would scarcely wait 
for the trees to grow before he made the place sacred ”—we find 
our author gravely accepting Sir James Hall's fanciful, and long 
since exploded, theory of the derivation of Gothic architecture 
from the interlacing boughs of an avenue of trees, “ the realiza- 
tion of a forest in stone, the symbol and fact of a sacred grove.” 

The truth is that Mr. Tomlinson’s province is that of the local 
topographer. The work he has done in this humble, but most 
useful, branch of literature is well done; but he should not 
attempt more ambitious flights. How he succeeds in history 
we may see from the following passage. Having given us a 
agar of Edward III. at the beginning of his reign, as the first 

sing after the Conquest “ who became closely identified with 
Hatfield, dating from the manor-house several documents,” and 
having described him as “a promising youth enough, and well 
featured, but scarcely ripe to become a ruler when most boys 
are going apprenticeship (sic) to a trade”; and having told us 
how, in spite of his repeated imposts, “the English were proud of 
their King, and the King gloried in his Queen,” ae thus closes his 
narrative :— 


But the King went sadly wrong after Philippa’s death, showing, in leed, 
signs of dotage. He began to demean himself, much to the public 
disgust, with Alice Perrers, who had been one of the Queen’s bed-chamber 
ladies. By a grant made August 1373 he gave to this woman the jewels 
which had belonged to his late Queen; and so impudent did this Alice 
become through the King’s favour, that she would take her seat with the 
judges on the bench and dictate their verdicts. At length the end came. 


We here see Mr. Tomlinson as a writer of history. Now let us 
look at him as a geologist. Nothing comes amiss to him. He is 
as ready with a theory of the Deluge as with the ethnology of the 
British Isles. The value of the two is about equal :— 


Water is gathered among the hills. It runs down the valleys through 
streams and rivers until the effluence is absorbed by the sea, From the 
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y hl tuberances are calculated. Furthermore, this 
axis (when a boy I used to read it axle], 
while ever and anon the stormy winds do blow. Then the sea staggers 
like a drunken man [the Psalmist, we think, uses this image of those who 
sail on the sea ; its appropriateness to the sea itself we fail to discern |, roars 
without reason, and belches up foam. But supposing there occurred a jerk, 
or sudden declension of the earth's azis ( for all motion will cause wear und 
ter), han peciodically taken ‘pleco thousands of years 

hich 
before oan had a being. 

But let us leave this unprofitable talk and come to the main 
object of the work, the history of Hatfield Chase, which is well 
described by Mr. J. R. Green, in his Making of England, as 
‘a northern outline of the great fen through which the Trent 
made its way to the Humber”—“a wild waste of oak, forest 
and marsh, broken by lifts of slightly higher ground.” It was 
constantly inundated by the Don and its tributary streams, for 
the most part narrow, shallow, and winding, totally inade- 
quate to carry off the waters of so a drainage area, almost 
the entire rainfall of the counties of York, Derby, Notts, and 
North Lincoln. The Chase formed a part of the wide district of 
Axholme, described by Mr. Smiles in his Lives of the Engineers— 
which, by the way, affords a far clearer idea of the nature and 

hysical phy of the tract than we can gather from all Mr. 

‘omlinson’s elaborate pages—as a large fresh-water bay, formed 
by the confluence of the rivers Don, Went, Ouse, and Trent, 
bounded by the uplands of Yorkshire on the west, and those 
of Lincolnshire on the east. Hatfield—the Heathfield, a dry 
rising ground in the midst of the waste of waters—lies along the 
Yorkshire edge of the level to the west. It comprised about 
seventy thousand acres, chiefly inundated, the water “ finding its 
way to the sea through many changing channels, like the rivers of 
the Fens.” Usually shallow, except in flood times, in various 

laces there were deeper meres, atfording capital fishing. This 
‘act isrecorded in the local names Fishlake, Fishtoft,&c. “ Within 
a radius of three miles of Hatfield,” writes Mr. Tomlinson, “ there 
were no less than twenty fisheries, each computed to yield annually 
a thousand eels.” In the parish and liberty of Thorne there were 
as many as fifty-three copyhold fisheries held of the lord of the 
manor of Hatfield. Special statutes regulated the preservation of 
these fisheries, with their accompanying ancient rights of “ fish- 
garths,” a source of constant strife and litigation between the 
owners and the townspeople on the banks, the free passage of the 
rivers being greatly impeded by their weirs and stakes. Hatfield, in 
spite of its water surroundings, was a Royal manor and chase from 
very early times, its rises of firm ground affording covert for 
countless herds of deer. Whether the Northumbrian Edwin 
had a palace here, as De la Pryme confidently asserts—Mr. 
Tomlinson, of course, following in his wake—is at least open 
to question. It is true that it was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the present town of Hatfield that the great 
battle of Heathfield was fought between the Christian monarch 
of Northumbria and Penda, the fierce champion of heathenism, 
in which the former was defeated and slain, his own over- 
throw proving the ruin of his kingly house and the temporary 
crushing of the faith of the Cross. But it is more probable that 
Edwin came hither with his army to defend this “strong and 
narrow gateway into the Northumbrian territory,” and that the 
choice of Hatfield as a a residence must be ascribed to a 
later period of our history. The manor of Hattield, though granted 
by the Conqueror to William of Warren as part of the great 
fee of Conisborough, had somehow reverted to the Crown before 
the time of Edward II. 

One of the few historical events which have illustrated the annals 
of Hatfield was the birth, in 1336, of that monarch’s grandchild, 
Edward IIL.’s little son, called William of Hatfield from the place of 
his nativity. His mother, Queen Philippa, who was accompanying 
her husband on his Scotch campaign, “in the vain hope of 
shoreing up the tottering edifice of anti-national royalty” (to quote 
Mr, Warburton) finding herself unequal to continued fatigue, left 
the King, and was returning by easy stages to London, to await 
her confinement, when, falling sick at Doncaster, she caused her- 
self to be conveyed to the nearest Royal residence, that of Hat- 
field, where, after several months of protracted weakness, she gave 
birth toason. The infant only survived his birth a few weeks. 
His body was carried to York, and buried in the Minster with 
great pomp. If Mr. Tomlinson had consulted Edward III.’s 
wardrobe book he would have found some curious details of the 
funeral of this Royal infant. Three hundred and ninety-three 

unds of wax were burnt round the body at Hatfield, and at 

‘ork expenses were also incurred for three cloths of gold, draperied, 
to og over the corpse and tomb, also for a hood for the face, for 
webs, linen, and herses. Alms amounting to 99/. 3s. 5d. were given 
¥ the King “for the soul of his son William” at Hatfield and 

ork, and for poor widows who watched round the corpse. As 
soon as the necessities of the campaign permitted him to move 
southward, Edward hastened down to Hatfield, where Philippa 
had been lingering in feeble health. Here, to quote De la Pryme, 
“having condoled with her for her loss, and perceived that she 
was in a fair way of recovery, and even almost well, after having 
spent a few days in the Chace they all departed, with the Queen 
amongst them, to London, where they happily arrived about the 
latter end of November.” When in 1537 the = Sn counties were 
thrown into confusion by the popular rising known as the 
“Pilgrimage of Grace,” it was in Southern Yorkshire that the 
rebels and the King’s forces were brought face to face. A | 
body of the Royal troops occupied Hatfield, from which pleco the 


Duke of Norfolk, their general, dated several of his orders and 
proclamations. A few years after this, 1541, ont preparations 
were made for the reception of Henry VIII, who, on his 
progress to York, was expected to turn aside with his yr 
Queen, Catharine Howard, to enjoy a day’s a 

Chase of Hatfield. The Earl of hrewsbury, the ter of the 
Chase, had received orders to have Seoul Ceskes ready to be let 
loose, as soon as “our dread Sovereign appears” to secure him 
good sport. The King, however, chan his mind. Hatfield 
was not visited, and, let us hope, the bucks regained their li : 
The next Royal visitor was Prince Henry, eldest son of James I, 
who on a journey to York rested at Hatfield on his way and 
enjoyed a day’s sport in the Chase. Dela Pryme gives a curiously 
graphic account, reproduced by Mr. Tomlinson, of the second day’s 
chase. The deer, to the number of some hundreds, having taken 
to the water, they were surrounded by “a little Royal navy,” and 
were “driven to Thornmere, where their antlers showed like a 
forest.” The hunters, paddling about among them and selecting 
the fattest, “ returned in Triumph with their >? to land.” The 
Prince, we are told, was “very merry, and well pleased at his 
Day’s work.” 

“This was the last battue on the Royal Chase of Hatfield.” 
Shortly after Prince Henry's visit, James I., who in this as in 
some other matters showed an intelligence beyond his age, re- 
solved to attempt the drainage of the district. Cornelius 
Vermuyden, the celebrated Dutch engineer, was called in and 
declared the scheme quite practicable, careless of the verdict of 
a jury of local wiseacres summoned by the King, who pronounced 
it utterly impossible. James trusted the wise Dutchman more 
than his Yorkshire jury, and the work was determined on. He 
did not live to see his project carried out. The contract between 
the Crown and Vermuyden, by which one-third of the reclaimed 
land was to become the property of the engineer and his partners 
in the enterprise, whose names—Valkenburgh, Vernatti, Boccard, 
Corsellis, &c.—mark their foreign extraction, was signed by 
Charles I. in the first year of his reign, May 24, 1626. In three 
years the work so solemnly fo ae sae impracticable was vir- 
tually completed. In spite of the threats and open hostility of 
the mutinous natives, who, taking the law into their own hands, 
broke down the embankments, destroyed the dykes, and assaulted 
the Flemish workmen as foreigners and marauders, causing the 
death of some, an immense tract of rich land was completely re- 
covered from the waters, the “ wandering beggars” who had been 
the pest of the district Seegenea and there was abundant 
a, ree with good wages for all who were willing to work. 
In January 1629 the undertaker became Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, 
as a recognition of the benefits conferred on the nation by adding 
so largely to its cultivable area. The whole history, a most 
curious and interesting one, may be read at length in Mr. 
Tomlinson’s pages. It is, however, too prolix to be interesting 
to the general reader, who may be directed to a much shorter 
and more intelligible narrative in Mr. Smiles’s Lives of the 
Engineers. This drainage was the destruction of the Chase. 
Before the reclamation of the fens brought the district gene- 
rally under cultivation, deer were as plentiful as sheep upon 
the hills in other parts of England. “In despight of ye Laws,” 
writes De la Pryme, “ poor people got a good liveing out of the 
same,” and venison was no greater rarity in a poor man’s kitchen 
than mutton became afterwards.” ‘No doubt,” adds Mr. 
Tomlinson, “ when the deerstealer was caught it was bad for 
him.” The tower on the Peel Hill at Thorne, a very curious 
moated mound, neg believed, like Cadbury Castle in 
Somerset, to be hollow and tenanted with mysterious beings 
within, was the place of confinement for such offenders against 
the forest laws, where the King’s Bailiff had charge of the culprits 
until they had received the due reward of their deeds. 

Mr. Tomliuson’s history of the manor, the Chase, and its 
drainage is succeeded by what is certainly the best part of his 
bulky volume—the history of the various parishes and chapelries 
of the district. Each of them is entered into with great care 
and apparent accuracy. The nomenclature of these various’ 
parishes supplies interesting illustrations of its history. The 
terminations of the names Barnby, Lindholme, Sandtoft, Arm- 
thorp, and Dowcethorp are evidences of the Danish nationality of 
the original settlers. Thorne points the same way. The adjacent 
district, the Isle of Axholme, in its full form. supplies a curious 
and instructive example of a stratified name, indicating successive 
waves of conquest. h race that occupied it—according to the 
law of which Westminster Abbey, Windermere Luke, Beachey 
Head (beau chef), and the Grecian Stairs at Lincoln (greesen = 
gradus) are examples—contributed an element to the name from its 
own vernacular, The first syllable, Az, is the Celtic word for the 
water by which it was surrounded, the same root as we find in Exe, 
Usk, and Isca Silurum. The first occupants of the island were 
Anglo-Saxons, to whom it was the eye in the midst of the waters. 
Thus it became Ax-eye, a name rved in the village of Haxey. 
Then came the Danes, who, looking on Axeye as a proper name, 
added their own holm, making it Axey Holm. Lustly, the Normans 
prefixed the French is/e, making the remarkable linguistic com- 
und, including elements from four different languages, of the 

e of Axeyholme, now shortened into Axholme or Axelhome. 
With this we may compare a triple stratification given by Mr. 
Kington Oliphant in his Old Middle English. Benyair is the 
Celtic name of a mountain at the head of the Yarrow. The 
Romans prefixed their Mont, and the Danes long afterwards added 
their Law, so that the hill is now called, Mountbenjerlaw. The 
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0 for hill comes three times over. Of the other names in 
the Chase, Heathfield, the original form of Hatfield, is Old-English 
and explains itself. Stainforth is an altered form of the common 
Stanford or Stamford, the stone-paved ford or passage over the 
river Don. Thorne, probably derivable from the old Norse thorna, 
“to become dry,” indicates its position as a dry plot surrounded 
with bog or mere. Mr. Tomlinson a to have published an 
essay on the etymology of the district. To any one equal to the 
task few districts would offer a more promising field for a local 
monograph. 

Before we conclude we ought to say that the churches of the 
Chase have been fully described with a fair amount of scientific 
knowledge, and that woodcuts of each, not highly finished but 
sufficient,are given. But here also indications of inadequate equip- 
ment for the work appear. Gorgoyle and sedelia are unusual spell- 
ings ; while the reference to the “‘ supreme regard” once “ mani- 
fested towards the host and holy water,” as explaining the purpose 
of a piscina in Thorne Church, shows ignorance and something 
more. The appendix on the patron saints of the churches, St. 
Laurance—as Mr. Tomlinson persistently misspells the name—St. 
Nicholas, and St. Cuthbert, is a strange oz of historical facts 
and mythical legends, between which Mr. Tomlinson seems to lack 
the faculty of distinguishing. One of the most valuable things in 
this volume, a veritable “ purpureus pannus,” is a note from that 
excellent antiquary the Rev. George Ornsby, Rector of Fishlake, 
on the connexion of that parish with St. Cuthbert, to whom the 
church is dedicated, and whose statue still fills a niche in the fine 
pinnacled tower holding the head of St. Oswald in his hands. The 
identification of the “Cuthbert Haven” of the Durham record, 
where the boat containing the body of the saint was moored for 
the night on its long migration, with a spot in the Rectory meadow 
is most interesting. O si sic omnia, 


SCHOOL HISTORIES AND GRAMMARS.* 


yas is a fashion that rules the production of school-books 

just as much as it rules‘the length of ladies’ dresses, or the 
buying of china. A spelling-book used to be the book inseparable 
from and in a manner emblematic of every schoolboy or girl. Now it 
isan English History. Of spelling-books we see and hear nothing ; 
but it seems as if a tap were for everrunning that keeps flooding us 
with English Histories. A learned Frenchman foretold the other 
day that the time was fast coming when people would cease to 
study history at all. As we ~ our ever-increasing pile of histo- 
ries we could almost pray that the time were already come. 
Perhaps the authors of these little books feel, too, that it is near, 
and are each and all determined to get out their several bantlings 
before this era of universal indifference arrives. Meanwhile, the 
less grown-up péople study English history, the more, it seems, 
are children expected to learn it. 

Of the batch of books we have now in hand, Mrs. Creighton’s 
is the most attractive in appearance. Its vert-gris cover, bearing a 
full-length portrait of St. George spitting a very horrible dragon, is 
more suggestive of fairy-tales than of such dismal realities of life 
as “lessons.” Within this engaging outside we find the whole 
history of our island from the Roman Conquest down to the death 
of the Prince Consort. Mrs. Creighton follows the new fashion 
of dividing her book into periods instead of reigns, but she does 
not give in to the restoration of the old spelling of the early English 
names. To her the great Dane is still Canute. At the same time 
she calls his son Harthacnut. To be consistent she ought to have 
stuck to the form Hardycanute. Mrs. Creighton makes a praise- 
worthy effort to bring the chief points of constitutional gen f 
within the grasp of children’s minds. In this very difficult tas 
she succeeds quite as well as could have been expected. Her 
views are Liberal, but she can do full justice to the good 

ualities of those on the opposite side. The book is prettily 
illustrated with portraits, row a of costume, and quaint figures 
copied from the Bayeux Tapestry and the Psalter. It is better 
fitted for a reading hook for children taught at home than for 
school use, 

The Outlines of English Constitutional History has been com- 
piled for the purpose of assisting students who are reading 
constitutional history. It is, as its name implies, a chain of 
notes designed as aids to the memory in arranging and digest- 
ing the contents of larger works, but in no case intended to 
supersede them. The earlier chapters are devoted to the history 
of feudalism, its introduction and development in re The 
differences between the land tenure introduced by the Normans and 
the system which prevailed among the English is carefully pointed 
out. The rise and growth of the National Council, of Phivilege 
of Parliament, of the Privy Council, and of Taxation are also 
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set forth. A separate chapter is devoted to each of these institutions, 
and each is carefully traced up to its primal source in early English, 
or, as the author prefers to say, Anglo-Saxon times. It is a pity 
that he adheres to a name that has so frequently been shown to be 
not only incorrect, but ridiculous. The text is plentifully sprinkled 
with those varieties of type which, by drawing the attention of the 
eye at one glance down the page to important names or defini- 
tions, are supposed to act as a powerful stimulus to the most slug- 
gish memories. Mr. Skottowe’s book may be serviceable to 
students preparing for examination in the subject of which it 
treats, provided they make a right use of it, looking on it merely 
as a short summary or abstract of Professor Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History and the other excellent authorities frequently referred to 
in its pages. It will save them the trouble of making notes of 
their reading for themselves. If they also learn from its pages 
the knack of combining conciseness and clearness in answering 
their examination questions, they will save much paper and many 
words, exempt themselves from much useless labour, and spare 
their examiners much vexation of spirit. 

Mr. Gardiner’s Outlines of English History is a thoroughly trust- 
worthy and, at the same time, eminently readable introduction to 
the study of the history of our islands. It begins with the 
discovery of Britain by the Romans, and ends with the formation 
of the present Ministry in 1880, Mr. Gardiner divides English 
history into two periods—the first ending with the death of 
Elizabeth, the second taking up the story with the accession of 
the Stuarts, and continuing it to the present day. The events 
brought prominently forward in each of these periods are those 
which have acted in developing the future of the country and of 
the we Thus the flashy achievements of chivalry, or dazzling 
displays of pageantry, which the authors of histories for the 
young too often take to be the only parts of history that can be 
made intelligible to the immature minds of their readers, are 
touched on lightly or not at all. Mr. Gardiner has also found 
space for many enlivening anecdotes and famous sayings, His 
book is, moreover, embellished with several maps and numerous 
excellent illustrations. The type is clear, and not too small; so 
that it is well suited for the object which the author tells us he 
had in view in writing it—to wit, to supply a reading-book for 
children’s use which shall awaken in their minds an interest in 
their country’s history. 

_The author of A History of the British Empire has also taken his 
work in hand with the laudable intention of being both interestin 
and instructive. We can hardly say, however, that he has | 
so well as Mr. Gardiner. It is questionable whether it would be pos- 
sible fora history of the whole British Empire, embracing India and 
the Colonies as well, compressed into one small volume, to be 
what an unprejudiced reader could conscientiously call interesting. 
Instructive this manual certainly is, and it may be perhaps the 
excess of instruction that has stifled in its pages the power of 
exciting interest. The author intended to produce a “ spirited 
sketch in vigorous outline that should be useful both to refresh 
the memory of those who knew the history of Britain already, 
and to rouse an interest in the minds of those young people to 
whom it is a fresh field,” or, as he expresses it, “ who are gazing 
for the first time on the unrolled panorama of the past.” Now it 
seldom answers in literary work to attempt to kill two birds with 
one stone. In this instance we should say that the author has 
succeeded better with the first of his purposes than with the second, 
for the book has too much of the character of a stodgy summary of 
facts. Nor can it well be used as an aid to memory in arranging 
and digesting the results of wider reading, for it goes so much 
into detail, and introduces so many names and dates, as quite to 
blur the general outline, Hence it is not fitted to be serviceable 
as an initiatory history. 

The Young Student's English History Reading Book is intended 
to supply a class reading-book for the advanced classes in ele- 
mentary schools. It professes to give, as far as the space limited 
by an attempt to meet the requirements of the Education Code 

ili permit, a general knowledge of the most important periods 
of English history, from the earliest beginnings of that history 
down to the present day. The plan adopted has been to display 
in the so-called pictures into which the book is divided, instead of 
the old-fashioned chapters parcelled out by reigns, the social 
state of the people in each of these periods, as well as the 
outcome of the dominant idea of the day, whether it found 
vent in foreign wars or in social disturbances arising from 
aspirations towards political or religious liberty. The plan is 
not a bad one ; it is much better than the usual summary of mis- 
cellaneous facts, which, unless in very skilful hands, turns out a 
repulsive little volume, quite beyond the digestion of an adult 
capacity, and —- discouraging to an immature and un- 
trained mind. There are foot-notes to each page containing ex- 
planations of all words that are supposed to be beyond the 
understanding of the young students for whose advantage it is 
intended. These notes are certainly not out of place, for many 
of the hard words explained in them are not English at all, but 
either importations from America or mere newspaper language. 
It is a pity to see such a word as “ filibustering,” to take the first 
example that occurs to us, find a place in a book intended for use 
in English schools, as though no other word could convey the 
equivalent meaning. And it seems specially ungracious to apply 
so ugly a word to “our Anglo-Saxon ancestors,” as the author 
dubs the fathers of the English. It seems almost as if he had 
gone out of his way to find polysyllables on purpose to obscure his 
meaning, and entail on himself the double labour of providing a 
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gloss. For instance, we read that “financial pressure forced James 
once more to summon a Parliament.” Referring to the note, we 
find that “financial pressure” is translated “want of money”; 
and we are at a loss to imagine why these simple words, which not 
only convey the same idea, but sound a vast deal better than 
their foreign substitutes, were not at first used in the text. 
We recommend the author to publish a revised edition, in which 
the hard words shall have been done away with, and such simple 
English supplied in their place that explanatory notes shall be 
no longer required. In its present state it is quite unfit to be used 
as a reading-book in elementary or any other schools, for the only 
chance that remains of making head against the corruption that is 
rapidly destroying our language lies in training the eyes and 
the ears of the yourg to the use of pure English only. The time 
that the children who attend the National schools have for learn- 
ing is short; so short, that it cannot be expected of many of them 
to do more than master thoroughly the difficult arts of reading, 
writing, and spelling. To obtain a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish history in the short time allotted to the weekly reading-lesson is 
of course impossible; whether they pick up afew scattered fragments 
of it or not is of very little consequence. But it is of conse- 
quence that they should have a knowledge of their mother 
tongue, and a sufficient mastery over it to enable them to un- 
derstand and relish English classics, and to express their own 
ideas in a clear and forcible style. These ends can only be at- 
tained by reading really good English writing. It seems, there- 
fore, a pity that the reading lessons in the National schools should 
be devoted to any other object than the introduction of the 
scholars into the fair fields of English literature. This would 
be far better done by a. well-selected book of Fuglish extracts 
than by any of these little books written for the occasion, which 
are either extremely limited and childish in language, or re- 
dundant in meaningless monosyllables. It is most important to 
give to the children of the working classes a taste for really 
good writing. For if it be true that “no man having tasted good 
wine straightway desireth worse,” so sure is it that the mind 
that has once drunk at the well of “ pure English undefiled” will 
turn with disgust from the turbid shallow waters of those per- 
pee oe publications with which the press is now unfortunately 
fl 

The author of Mademoiselle Mori believes that she has supplied 
a real want in writing a new French grammar. Considering the 
number and variety of those already written, we should have 
thought that every one anxious to learn French might have found 
a book to suit him or her; but it seems not. There were still 
“ pupil-teachers,” ‘ students in the upper classes of schools and 
others who are preparing for examination, but can only devote a 
few hours weekly to the study of French,” who could not hit on 
a book to their minds till the author of Mademoiselle Mori came 
forward to supply them. The grammar before us gives the general 
rules of French grammar, but the exercises are far too few to test 
whether the learner has really grasped them. Nor do we find 
anything so new or original in the design as to justify its existence. 
Pupil-teachers so seldom attain to a competent knowledge of their 
own tongue that it seems a pity they do not concentrate their 
energies more upon that, instead of wasting time in the endeayour 
to obtain a smattering of another. 


Mr. Reade’s English Composition contains a great deal of 
sensible advice as to the best means of acquiring a good English 
style. He gives much information as to the way in which the 
best authors have produced their work, with the counsel which such 
men as Scott and Southey bestowed upon their sons. After all, as 
it was Scott and Southey who were the successful writers, and not 
their sons, it does not seem as if this counsel had been of much 
value. It would be more satisfactory if we knew whether the 
sons acted up to it. Such books are too apt to foster the popular 
notion that writing is, like cooking or conjuring, something that 
can be turned out to order if you only have the right recipe, and 
have acquired the needful sleight of hand in the application of it, 
Mr. Reade “ anticipates that the rules given will help students to 
write with clearness, correctness, andenergy.” It may prove so in 
as far as regards the correctness, but we much doubt whether 
either clearness or energy is ever acquired by rule. Clearness is 
only obtainable by the writer being quite clear in his own mind 
as to what he means to say before he begins, and energy is 
a faculty which cannot be said to depend on any mechanical rules. 
Mr. Reade very properly insists on the study of good models as a 
means of pertecting style, and holds up A. K. H. B.’s style as a 
warning example of “ garrulous absurdity.” At the end of his book 
he gives some extracts for paraphrasing. No doubt paraphrasing is 
a good verbal exercise when it means turning a bad style into a 
better; but, when the very best words to express their meaning 
have been sought out by Shakspeare or Gray or any other great 
master, we cannot see that it can improve any one to turn their 
masterpieces into other words, which cannot fail to be worse. We 
wish the writers of composition books would insist more on the 
virtue of thoughtful and conscientious translation from foreign 

I . There is no better means of getting a free use of a 
wide range of words, and of wooing at least, if not winning, that 
power of expressing in words the most delicate shades of thought 
and feeling which fis tinguishes the true literary artist. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


_—_ story which gives its name to Mme, Galletti di Cadilhac’s 
volume (1) is a strikingly vivid and interesting account of the 
tyranny exercised in a somewhat out-of-the-way Italian village by 
the Oamorra, and, besides its interest in this way, the tale is 
decidedly well constructed and written. It begins'with the arrival 
in the village of Monte Brigida of a stranger who, finding himself 
unable to press on to Oliveto, finds refuge, by his vetturino’s 
advice, in the house of Signor Marotti, an old gentleman who 
is extremely r, and who gives some hint of the condition 
of things in the village, of which the stranger has previously 
heard something, in the following words :—“ Twenty years ago, 
when my father was sindaco, it was as well-to-do a place as you 
could see, and the old babbo’s favourite joke was, that he was the 
only poor man in it, for never a wayfarer asked hospitality in vain, 
never a béggar was turned from his door, and the good father’s 
hospitality was out of proportion to his means, which were but 
moderate. Now things are reversed. The only rich and oe 
man in all this village is his worship, the present sindaco, who 
drives his carriage, and eats and drinks of the best, while the 
villagers starve, and the roads go unmended, the church un- 
repaired, and the taxes augment annually. These are curious 
coincidences, are they not?”  Marotti’s wife warns him to 
be careful what he says; the stranger assures them of his 
sympathy and desire to help them ; and even as he speaks they see 
the mark of a fetter on his wrist, and look at him with suspicion. 
Then he bursts into a passionate speech which restores their con- 
fidence, and then Marotti tells at full length the story which he 
has only hinted at before, of how the mt sindaco wormed 
himself by degrees into authority, and of how, in consequence, the 
whole village is at the mercy of the camorristi. Their own special 
trouble in the matter is that their daughter Teresa, engaged to 
Pietro Fontana, has attracted the notice of the sindaco, who one 
evening insulted her, in consequence of which, Pietro, walking 
next day into the municipal council, knocked the sindaco off his 
chair. ‘ Pietro was, of course, prosecuted for having struck a 
public officer during the exercise of his functions. You know, sir, 
the leniency with which the sort of offence of which he had been 
guilty is usually dealt in this country. Even murderers, when 
they show just cause for anger, frequently get off scot free. But 
in this case, the extenuating circumstances were not admitted, and 
the offender was sentenced to undergo the utmost penalty of the 
law.” Thus Pietro, the heir to an old title, which, being a 
carpenter by trade, he does not employ, is shut up in prison at 
Oliveto, and is every day losing chances inhistrade. The stranger 
asks if it is possible that the sindaco’s influence interfered with 
Pietro’s having a fair trial. “That is just what he did not have. 
How could there be a fair trial when the previous instruction was 
entirely falsified? For is not our worthy magistrate one of the 
coalition? They have their accomplices, this nest of thieves, in 
every quarter. In the army, the Church,.the law, the nobility. 
It is all wheel within wheel of intrigue; but where it begins and 
where it ends is a problem which simple folk like you and me cannot 
hope tosolve.” The description which Mme. Galletti thus puts into old 
Marotti’s mouth is appalling enough ; but thereis every reason to believe 
thatitrepresents accurately—erring, ifanything, froma fear ofseeming 
exaggeration—a state of things which was notorious but a very 
few years ago, and which even now it is too much to hope is 
extinct. Nor has every Italian village upon which the plague of 
the Camorra descended been so fortunate in finding a rescuer as 
was the author's Monte Brigida, There, not very long after the 
passing through of the stranger, there arrived yet another stranger, 
of an imposing appearance, which caused him to be generally 
addressed as “ Signor Principe ”—a stranger who presented himself 
to the municipal council as King Victor Emanuel’s delegate, 
charged with full powers to inquire into the management and 
accounts of the council. On reading the King’s order the sindaco 
turned white and fell back in his chair, and then got up a little 
tempest of virtuous indignation, concluding with a peroration to 
his associates, “* O Signori, that we should have lived to see this 
day!’ With that he wept, and the other victims of cruel perse- 
cution likewise breke down, and mingled their tears and lamenta- 
tions with those of their chief. The sight of grown men sobbing 
like children would excite in England either laughter or con- 
tempt; but in Italy men are not ashamed of tears, and weep as 
freely and unrestrainedly as women; and from many of their own 
countrymen such a scene would have called forth sympathy.” 
The King’s delegate, however, is made of sterner stuff, and refuses 
to be touched by the sindaco’s distress. For the moment he is 
unable to prove what he is morally certain of as to the mayor's 
peculations; but he finds an opportunity of getting at the infor- 
mation which the Camorristi do all they can to hide from him; 
and presently, the King passing through a town hard by, we learn 
something in a curious way of the sindaco’s past life. Sitting with 
the King in the railway-carriage, and blazing with decorations, 
is the stranger with the fetter-mark on his wrist. Nicolai, 
the sindaco, recognizes him, and plays a bold game, by exclaiming 
loudly, “ His Excellency the most Noble and Illustrious Marquis 
of Altaterra will surely allow an old, if humble, friend and com- 

ion in misfortune to offer his tulations on the recent 
elevation of the worthy gentleman to the distinguished post which 
he now occupies.” The Marquis, after a pause, replies, addressing 


(x) The Camorristi, and other Tales, By Margaret Galletti di Cadilhac. 
: Remington. ; 
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the King, but speaking loudly enough for all present to hear, 
“ Maesta, to this man, who has been your Majesty's representative 
in the village of Monte Brigida, I was for five years chained hand 
and foot. My crime was, as your Majesty well knows, devotion 
to my country. His was robbery and murder.” Pietro Fontana 
meanwhile is released by special order of the King, and does all 
he can to help Signor Martini, the King’s delegate, in accumulating 

roofs against the sindaco and the band of rascals associated with 

im. This, however, takes time; and before it has been accom- 
plished two secret attacks have been made upon Martini, who 
owes his life to the prudence and courage of Trovatello, a young 
fellow who figures in a highly romantic and attractive under-plot. 
At length, after delays which vex the fiery soul of Pietro, 
and which are endured with outward calmness by Martini, all 
is ready for the crisis, which comes in an exciting enough fashion, 
the exact nature of which readers may be left to discover for 
themselves. ‘The story is throughout interesting and stirring, and 
is particularly valuable as a picture of a peculiar phase of Italian 
life, evidently given by a writer who knows it thoroughly well 
from the inside, and not only as it can be known by an observant 
traveller. In “ Altofiore,” which follows it, we have a curiously 
pathetic study of the effect of complete expatriation on a high- 
spirited English girl, who marries an Italian, and lives with her 
husband and her husband's relations in a strange fashion, which 
would be impossible anywhere but in Italy, and which, odd as it 
is, has not, so far as we know, been previously described in English 
fiction. And in “The Bambino” we have a short story which has 
picturesqueness, and, what is rarer, poetical feeling to recommend 
it; while the less original, but not less naturally told, story of 
“The Vergaro” closes a volume which is unusually attractive and 
interesting, and which is not by one too long. 

In a brief and clear preface to his k (2) Dr. Tuke tells us 
that its range “is mainly restricted to the salient points of the 
historical sketch it attempts to pourtray,” and it may at once be 
said that these salient — have been selected with much judg- 
ment and treated with much skill. Of course, as “ the periods 
and the institutions of greatest importance have alone been 
brought into prominence, others have been inevitably thrown into 
the shade.” But the periods and institutions of greatest import- 
ance are just those which one wants to hear about ; and one hears 
about them from Dr. Tuke, who knows how to be light on occa- 
sion without being flippant, and in the body of his book to be in- 
structive without being tedious or dry, in as good a way as can 
be desired. The author opens his book with some illustrations 
derived from an old book brought out in the beginning of the 
tenth century by an unknown author, entitled Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning, and oe of Early England, and collected and edited 
and published in 1865, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne. In it are found such direc- 
tions as these :—“ For a lunatic take clove wort and wreathe it 
with a red thread about the man’s swere when the moon is on the 
wane, in the month which is called April, in the early part of 
October; soon he will be healed.” “ Put into ale bishopwort, 
lupins, betony, the Southern (or Italian) fennel, nepte (cat- 
mint), water agrimony, cockle, marche; then let the man 
drink, For idiocy and folly: Put into ale cassia, and lupins, 
bishopwort, alexander, githrife, fieldmore, and holy water, then 
let him drink.” Again, ‘in case a man be lunatic, take a 
skin of mere-swine, work it into a whip, and swinge the man 
therewith ; soon he will be well. Amen.” Few readers will 
blame Dr. Tuke for not omitting this, “although hardly coming 
under my theme.” “ Against a woman’s chatter, taste at night 
fasting a root of radish ; that day the chatter cannot harm thee.” 
The author goes on to tell us of other wondrous cures prescribed, 
to point out that even such a man as Sir Thomas More approved 
the beating of lunatics, and to observe that no doubt many of the 
people who were formerly burned for wizards and witches were 
simply lunatics. In his second chapter he deals fully and in- 
terestingly with “Bedlam” and St. Luke's, and his third is 
headed “ Eighteenth-Oentury Asylums—Foundation of the York 
Retreat.” This is a singularly important point in the history of 
the gradual progress from the cruel to kind treatment of lunatics, 
and has been most rightly dwelt upon. The author has given a 
sketch of what had been done by Howard and others, of what 
Wesley’s views were, and so on, and goes on to say, “ A time 
came—in the year 1792—fraught with an event as important as it 
was unexpected, the beginning, on a small scale, of the reform which 
ultimately took place in the condition of British asylums ; a reform 
slowly brought about by means which might have seemed very 
inadequate for the purpose.” It is just this seeming inadequacy 
of means which, amongst other things, lends so great an interest to 
Dr. Tuke’s record of how the York Retreat—the creation of which 
was due to William Tuke—sprung and prospered. As to its 
effects and its coincidence with Pinel's eiforts, we may quote 
with Dr, Tuke from Dr. Earle:—“It is now very fully demon- 
strated that the idea of the amelioration of the condition of the 
insane was original with Pinel and Tuke, and that for some time 
they were actively pursuing their object, each uninformed of the 
action of the other. It is no new thing for inyentions, discoveries, 
and innovations upon traditionary practices to originate almost 
simultaneously jin more than one place, showing that they are 
called for by the times, that they are developments of science and 
humanity, necessary evolutions of the human mind in its progress 
towards the unattainable perfect, rather than what may be termed 


(2) Chapters in the History of the Insane in the British Isles. By 
pen Hack Tuke, M.D., i ith four illustrations. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 


a gigantic or monstrous production of an intellectual genius,” 
We have seen something in Dr. Tuke’s earliest pages of what the 
traditional practices as to lunatics were; and most of our readers 
will remember that yet more barbarous treatment than whippings 
used to be applied to lunatics by way of curing them. The great 
notion was to frighten and cow them; and yet the people who 

ractised, some of them no doubt with excellent motives, these 
inhumanities would hardly have thought of setting to work to 
train a performing dog in the same manner. What the innovations 
are is perhaps tolerably well known in a general sense to most 
people who take any interest in the concerns of the world; but he 
who wishes to get a clear idea of what has been done in the 
matter, how, when, and why it has been done, and what probabl 
remains to be done, cannot do better than consult Dr. Tuke’s 
pages, where he will find an important, if a somewhat painful, 
subject treated with the utmost pains and instruction, and with 
excellent taste. 

We have before us the collected edition of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
novels and nouvelles, the recent issue of which by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus has served as an occasion for critical discussion in these 
columns of Mr. Reade’s position as a writer of fiction. It remains 
to add that the volumes are well got up, and printed in type easy 
to read ; some few instances of careless printing we have detected, 
but it does not, perhaps, follow that they are present in all the 
copies issued, nor, if they were, need they vex the soul of a reader 
not burdened with “ precisianism.” Whether they may in 
es be discussed by a“ New Charles Reade Society ” remains to 

seen. 

The nature of Mr. Jackson’s work (3) is, perhaps, sufficiently 
expressed by its title; but we have some further and interesting 
facts as to its history from his preface. A catalogue of works on 
Applied Botany, due in the first instance to the efforts of Mr. 
Symons, was a few years ago submitted to Mr. Jackson to be 

ited for the Index Society. He found that it needed not only 
revision, but also excision, to put it into a practicable shape for 
“ publication in a permanent form.” It was desirable, for in- 
stance, as the editor thought, to strike out colonial flora of purely 
botanical aspect, books devoted to silk and cochineal, and, “ most 
reluctantly, the subject of the Vine, its culture and products, 
simply on the ground of its enormous extent.” The omission is 
no doubt unfortunate, but there is equally little doubt that “ the 
bibliography of the vine in all its bearings would require a lifetime 
for its compilation.” As to the arrangement, “the rules of the 
Index Society are followed in their spirit, the article preceding a 
name being used in the alphabetical arrangement, so that ‘De 
Vrij’ and similar Dutch names figure under the article, with a 
cross-reference from the substantive following.” The work is 
divided into two parts, the first bearing the headings “ Catalogue 
of Authors, Serials, Anonymous Publications, Addenda,” the 
second bearing that of “ Index.” 

The sixth volume of Messrs. Smith and Elder's édition de luxe of 
Fielding (4) is devoted to “ Essays and Legal Cases,” the seventh 
to ** A Voyage to Lisbon,” “ Legal Papers and Poems,” and the 
eighth begins a series of the author's dramatic works. 

Dr. Burney Yeo'’s Health Resorts (5) isa reprint of various in- 
teresting papers which have been published in the Fortnightly 
Review and in the Times; but is not a mere reprint, inasmuch as 
the papers have been not only revised, but also to some extent re- 
written. It is worth noting that the chapters on the Engadine 
are founded on a volume published in 1870, which will now no 
longer appear in a separate form. 

The usefulness of Dickens's Continental A BC Railway Guide 
is now so well known that we need do no more than record 
the fact of its monthly publication by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

It might be thought at first sight by some people that the 
recommendations in Dr. Pearse’s sensible little book on cloth 
ing (6) are superfluous; but these will be the people who have 
not - learned how foolish other people are apt to be. 

The fact of 7' Leaves (7) having reached a second edition seems 
to argue that its contents may be useful to people who love to 
combine the indulgence of benevolence and of vanity at penny read- 
ings. The work has no literary merit, and the presumed fact of 
its being acceptable for its special purpose should stimulate the 
author or another author to aim at doing something a great deal 
better for the same purpose. 

A second edition, revised and corrected, has appeared of Mr. 
Foster's valuable and privately printed volume, which bears the 
chief title of Members of Parliament, Scotland (8). 


(3) Vegetable Technology : a Contribution towards a Bibliography of Eco- 
nomic Botany ; with a Comprehensive Subject-Index. By Benjamin Daydon 
Jackson, Secretary of the Linnzan Society. Founded on the Collections of 
George James Symons, F.R.S. London: Published for the Index Society.. 
Longmans, Paternoster Row ; Dulau, Soho Square. 

(4) The Works of Henry Fielding. With a Biographical Essay by 
Leslie Stephen. ro vols. Vols, V1. VII. and VIII. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

(5) Health Resorts, and their Uses; being Vacation Studies in various 
+ oe gua By J. Burney Yeo, M.D. London: Chapman & Hall, 

imited. 

(6) Modern Dress and Clothing in its relation to Health and Disease. By 
T. Frederick Pearse, M.D. London: Wyman & Sons. 

(7) T Leaves ; being a Collection of Pieces written for Public Reading. 
By £. F. Turner. ‘Second edition. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

(8) Members of Parliament, Scotland. Including the Minor Barons, 
the Commissioners for the Shires, and the Commissioners for the Burghs, 
1357-1882. Un the Basis of the Parliamentary Return, 1880; witl: 
Genealogical and Biographical Notices, by Joseph Foster, Author of 
“ The British Peerage,” &c. Second edition. Privately printed by Hazell, 
Watson, & Viney, London and Aylesbury. 
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A fifth edition has mes of Mr. Brown's The Forester (9), 
which, to quote its sub-title, is “a practical treatise on the 
planting, rearing, and general management of forest-trees.” No 
pains has been spared in revising and correcting—indeed, the 

ter part of the work has been rewritten, and the issue of the 
filth edition is proof enough in itself of the value set upon the 
work by all who care for arboriculture. 

We have before us three excellent tourist guides to Essex, 
Warwickshire, and Cambridgeshire, written respectively by Mr. 
Walford, Mr. Bevan, and Mr. Hill (10), Each volume is pro- 
vided with a serviceable map. 

Mr. Tristram J. Ellis has executed six characteristic etchings of 
well-known Views in Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park,” 
which are published in London by Messrs, Field and Tuer, by the 
Artistic Stationery ners and by Messrs. Hamilton and 
Adams, and in New York by Messrs, Scribner and Welford. The 
etchings are accompanied by a descriptive account from the pen of 
Mr. W. J. Loftie, whose knowledge of the history of London and 
its Parks is, as many of our readers are doubtless aware, singularly 
wide and accurate. 

Messrs. W. A. Mansell and Co. have sent us an excellently 
finished series of photographic reproductions, by Mr. Fleming, of 
some of the principal pictures in Hampton Court Palace. We 
are not told what process has been employed, but the result is 
highly satisfactory. 

Messrs. Fairless and Beeforth issue from the Doré Gallery 
engravings of M. Doré’s “Christ's Entry into Jernsalem” and 
“Christ leaving the Pretorium,” which will no doubt be valued 
by admirers of the original pictures. ; 

Mr. Forman issues, in a new and popular form, the text of his 
library edition of Shelley (11), which is known to be the fullest 
and the most exact in existence. 

Messrs. Kent and Co. issue a neatly printed Pocket Shakspeare 
as an addition to the Miniature Library of the Poets, and issue 
also a “Shakespeare Pocket Book,” in which any one of the 
volumes can be conveniently carried. 


“(9) The Forester. By James Brown, LL.D., &c. Assisted by his Son, 
George E. Brown, Forester, Cumloden Newton-Stewart. Fifth edition. 
Edinb ur gh and London: Blackwood. 

(10) Tourist Guides—Essex. By E. Walford.— Warwickshire. By J. 

Phillips Bevan.—Cambridgeshire. By A.G. Hill. London: Stanford. 

(11) The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Henry 
Buxton Forman. 2 vols. London: Reeves & ‘Turner. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1882-83 will commence on Monday, October 2, 1482. FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will 
at the end of S b new i Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas 
in one payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital 
Appointments are free. The ident Appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, 
Five House-Surgeoncies, and One Accoucheurship ; Two Dressers and Two Maternity Pu 
also reside in the ——. Special entries ma made for Medical and — ac’ 
The London Hospital is now in direct comm tion by rail and tram with a of the 


— MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of PRAC- 


TICAL ENGINEERING.—The NEXT TERM opens on September ll. I. Mechanicak 
Course. II. Civil Engineering Division. III. Colonial Section. IV. Electrical Engineering. 
Prospectus in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace, or of the undersigned. 

F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Ed ional Department. 


C® STAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of ART, 

CIENCE, and LITERATURE.—TWENTY-THIRD SESSION, 
LADIES’ DIVISION. 

Teaching Centre of the Syndicate for Local Lectures of the University of Cambridge— 
Examining Centre of the Universities of Oxtord and Cambridge.—The NEXT SESSION will 
open on October 2. 

FACULTY OF FINE ARTS.—Water-Colour Painting (Landscape, Architecture. &c.) : Mr. 

Edward A. Goodall, R.S.P.W.C. ; (Living Costumed Model): Mr. Frederick Smallfield, 
R.S.P.W.C.—Painting in Oils (from the Life): Mr. George Harris ; (from Animals Flat 
and Life): Mr. W. Weekes; (Landscape, Archi c.): Mr. Edw . Goodall 
Drawing (from the Antique and the Life): Mr. Oswald von Glehn— Modelling and 
Sculpture: M. Constant Vinoelst—Decorative Painting and Design: Mr. F. Smalifield— 
Art Pottery Painting: Mrs. A. George—Artistic Wood Carving : Mr. G. A. Rogers. 

FACULTY OF HISTORY, LITERATURE, &c.—English Philology and Literature : Rev. 
Robinson Thornton, D.D., F.R.Hist.8.—French : Professor Mariette, M.A.—German : Dr. 
Heinemann, F.R.G.S.—Italian : Professor Pistrueci_Greek and Latin: Mr. J. R. V. M 
chant, M.A.—General History: Dr. G. G. Zerfii, 
H. E. Malden. M.A., F.R. pin Rev. W. A. Hales, M.A.— 
Economy and Logic : Rev. W. Cunningham, M.A.—Arithmetic and Mathematics: Mr. 
J.R.V. Marchant, M.A. 

FACULTY OF MUSIC.—Pianoforte : Sir Julius Benedict, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. E. Prout, 
B.A., Mr. A. J. Eyre, Mdme. M. Pereira, Miss G. Hine—Pianoforte Ensemble : Herr 
Ernst Pauer—Violin : Mr. Otto Manns—Organ : Dr. J 
Otto Manns and Mr. Robert Reed—Harmony, &c. : Dr. John Stainer, M.A.,and Dr, J. F.. 
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The Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate (Camb.) can be worked for at this centre. 
Scholarships in Fine Art, in Literature, and in Music. 
Prospectus, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace, or of undersigned. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superii Edi ional Department. 
DTOVER COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM will commence on 
eptember 13. 


For particulars 1 apply to the H&AD-MASTER or How. SEc. 

M ALL VY E RN COLLE@G E 
The NEXT TERM begins Friday, September 22. Entrance Examination, 9 

= ls hip E i D ber 20, For particul apply to HkNRY ALDRICH, Esq., 
vretary. 


GTRATFORD-ON-A VON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
founded by the Rey. J. D. COLLIS, D.D.—The Warden is assisted by seven Resident 
Masters, two being specially for Modern Languages. Classical and Modern Sides. Special 
preparation for the Universities, Arey, Navy,all C itive E inati and for Mer- 
eantile Lite. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT for YOUNG BOYS, and special advantages for 
ose who are delicate. Large gymnasium, fives courts, playing fields, &c. &c. Reterencea 
poreaisted to the Parents of all present Pupils. Inclusive ‘Terms, 60 and 70 Guineas.—Apply to 


WARDEN. 


Head-Master—Rev. E. V. NODGE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, Berks. — Incorporated by Royal 
Charter.—FIVE ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, one of £30, two of £20, and two of 
£15, tenable during residence at the College, will be d on September 4: ‘These 
Exhibitions are open to all Bors under Fifteen, but great allowance will be made in the case 
of younger Boys. NEXT TERM begins September 15.—Apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,398, AUGUST 12, 1882: 


The Arrears Bill, 
England and Turkey. Official Oratory at the Mansion House. 
The Egypiian Expedition. The New French Ministry. The Army Estimates. 
Opposition Criticisin. Scotch Educational Endowments, 
The Discontent of the Irish Constabulary. 


Additions to the National Gallery. 
War Correspondents. The Roman Catholic Press on Ireland. 
Travel-Talk. Parsifal. Past and Present. The Archeological Institute, 
The Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition. House-Building. 


A Flight to Mexico. 
Two Books on Zululand. Subterranean Russia. 
Marchcroft Manor. Jervis’s Gallican Church and Revolution. 
State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. Two Men anda Maid. Hatfield Chase. 
School Histuries and Grammars, Minor Notices, 


London : Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DPORE'S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

CHRIST ENTERINGJERUSALEM,” and MOSES BEFO 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”” “Christian Martyrs,’ '&e. 
atthe DORE GALLERY ,35 New BondStreet. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical { ion of the Stud d 
College, with which it is in connexion, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 Acres. 
President—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHURST. 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E. HICKS-BEACH, Bart., M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 

GEORGE T.J. YN-ESTCOURT, Esq., M.P. 


T. W. CHESTE 

. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 


tothe 
“HEAT SESSION Logins October 3. 


10 BOYS prepared for Public Schools, by Rev. J. BULLOCK, 

M.A., Rector of Tubney, Abingdon; Public Schoolman, Oxford First Classman.. 
Neighbourhood dry, high, and bracing. HOLIDAY PUPILS. Cricket, football, tennis. 
References, Right Hon. Lord ELIBANK and other Parents of Pupils. Terms, 66 Guineas a 
year. 


EVERSLEY. 
THE AVENUE, UPPERTON GARDENS, 
E A B 10) U E. 
Pv incipal—Mrs. DASH (Widow of the late Rev. FREDK. DASID. 
The YOUNG LADIES will re-assemble for School duties September 16. 


Address, during Vacation, Lincoln Villa, Cleveland Road, Wanstead, Essex. Personal 
interviews can be arranged. 


peri LS, from Fifteen years of age, carefully prepared for 
PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. Terms moderate.—Particulars of recent successes om 
upplication to Rev. W. H. ROWLANDSON, Great Braxted Rectory, Witham, Essex. 


EV. J. S. ST. JOHN, B.A., receives FOUR PUPILS, aged 
from Seven to Fourteen, to prepare fur the Public Schools, &c. Highest references. 
Moderate terms.—Address, Crowcombe Rectory, ‘Taunton. 
OLKESTONE.— Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 
Universities. Woolwich, Sandhuret-aud all Competitive few 
REV. F. W. STOW (Harrow, and Trin. Coll. Camb., 1st 


class Classics, 1864), Vicar of Aysgarth, Bedale, Yorks, takes BOYS of from Sixteen to 
Eighteen to prepare for the Universities. Healthy country ; bracing air. Vacancies for Two 
Boys in September. References on application. 


HALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, near 
HE 


London._HENRY ST.CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C. Oxford), and MALCOLM 
HEARD, B.A. (C.C.C, Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for 
the Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For Prosp and apply 
FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 


EASIDE.— PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Pupil 2nd in Winchester Coll. Election 1832) by C. H. ROSE, M.A. . H.C. Ve 
SNOWDEN, M.A., at Conyngham House, Ramsgate. 


A N AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, aged Thirty-seven, Dr. Ph. 
of the Universities of Wurzburg, Ziirich, and Vienna, who has had Ten years’ expe- 
rience in advanced teaching, and who has just pleted the ed ion of a young ‘Ruslon 
Nobleman of the highest rank, is prepared to receive into his house, at Berne, Two or Three 
YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, who may desire to finish their studies abroad under his 
care. His Wite, who has lived for several years in England, will undertake that the arrange- 
ments of the home shall be in all respects suitable. ‘Terms, £250 for 12 months’ residence. 
+ hest references.—Apply, in the first instance, to P. H. Hout, Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, 
verpool. 


to H. St. CLain 


TORRINGTON, Sussex. —The following statement is pub- 
lished to contradict false reports in circulati i 
FORTY-FIVE PUFILS from Starrington have passed Various 
one, first on the University List of Sandhurst Candi and one, first in the last Woolwich, 
it, with 8,315 marks, 
‘August 8, 1882. GEORGE FAITHFULL. 
To BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, at a 
very Moderate Rent, No. 35 CATHCART ROAD, South taini 
good Wine 


Dining, wing, and Breakfast Roo: five Bedrooms. 


LANCASTER HOUSE, The Savoy, W.0.—A few SETS of 


WRITINGS COPIED at 2d. per Hundred Words. Special 
Rents, 


Estimates for |: ti 
byes mates fares  Copring.-KERR & LAMHAM, 3 Chichester 


wey 


| 
|= 
a 
ridge—Solo Singing: Mdme. St. Germaine, Signor Rizzelli—Solleggi : me. St. Ger- 
maine—Dancing : M. Louis d'Egville, Miss Louisa Pear. 
| 
RD Boys are eligible to Four leaving Exhibitions of £50 per annum, Sixteen Johnson Exhibitions 
at Cambridge, Three or more House Exhibitions of £20, Three Prizes of Ten Guineas. Studies, 
cubicles, detached sanatorium. Small classes. New Classrooms lately built and a new house 
: 
OF 
| 
= 
| 
| 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, 
5 
— 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 12, 1882. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000. 
Capital paid up £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed ....... - £733,000. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,050,000. 
Cuier Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Enp Orrices—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
re 
ue Premium. pee 


120,006 


PHe@eNix FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arrauged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803._10LD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Assurance Railway Accidents alone. against Fatal Accidents at 

Employers’ Liability. —RAILWAY_ PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

& IMPANY he largest armen od insuring against Accidents. The Right Hon. Lord 

AIRD, scribed Capital, . Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 

0,000. £1,700.000 has paid as compensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations. the Local Agents, pol bi Cornhill. or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Sec. 


PENINSULAR and ORLENTAD STEAM NAVIGATION 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


for— 
COTTA MADRAS. CEYLON, Forimghtly Wednesday, 12 30 
ch INA. STRA JAPAN .......- From Brindisi, 
ADELAIDE MELBOORSE. SYDNEY 


Monday. 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, EGYPT, ae Weekly, by each of the 


dep 
Loypon OFFICES: STREET, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREE 
HOTELS. 
Bk IGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel, 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


LERACOMBE. —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, facing the 
. Grounds, 5 acres. Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table a hdte at se 

tables from 6to8P.m. Large Swimming Bath. Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water 

private Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address, the MANAGER. 


JAS .—THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 


ASTBOURNE 

n grounds facing the Sea. Five minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close 

to the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be boarded, if desired. “Terms, 10s. 6d. per 
day. Rooms only extra. No charge for attendance. Table d'hodte at separate tables from 6 P.M. 
tod: P. » under ‘the personal superintendence of ther new | Proprietors, Cu RAVE Gascorane. 


OTICE—JENNER & KNEWSTUB 
are now offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of their SURPLUS STOCK of 
Useful Elegancies, suitable as Presents; also the whole of a Manufacturer's Stock of First- 
class Leather Goods, which they have just purchased, and are enabled, owing to the prolonged 
dlepression of trade, to offer at half the usual cost. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St, James's Street, 
and 66 Jermyn Street, London. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, beet, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Tilustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


| oRIGINAL DESIGNS, 
| FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d. per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


Cc. HINDLEY & SONS. 
290 To 294 +3 OXFORD STREET, W. 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 
R. HENRY LAURANCE, F.SS., Oculist Optician, 


PERSONALLY adapts his improved Spectacies at his residence, 3 Gardens, 

Euston Square, London (three doors from St. Pancras Church), daily from Ten till Four 

(Saturdays excepted). Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, John Lowe, Esq., M.D.,J.P., 

Lynn, Phy: wiotan to H.R.H. Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Lieut. -Gen. 
acmullen, Breutiord ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St. Mary’s Abbey. Hendon ; and hun 

of others, in Mr. LAURANCE’S pamphlet, * Spectacles : their Use and Abuse,” post free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MEDALS, SYDNEY, heated MELBOURNE, 1881. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
Strictly pave. "Fea. Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


ITALIAN WINES. 


CHIANTI ba Red (from the estate of Baron same 2ls. per dozen. 
CAPRI, «++ 2ls. per dozen. 
CAPRI, ROSSO....... «+» 2ls, per dozen. 
Messrs. H. B. FEARON & SON have i Wines of Italy si 
tong experience enables them imported the above pure Wines 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 39 Holl! C., 
end born Vieduct, and 143 Bond Street, London ; 


COCOA. 


APOLLINARIS 


«THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ An agreeable, refreshing, and useful drink.” 
Report of the Medical Offcers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


DPD NEF ORD’S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 
el Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 


DPD NEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEM ISTS. 
GROUSE SHOOTING. 


GPORTSMEN, look to your DOGS. No Dog suffering from 
Worms can do a day’s work. One dose of NALDIRE'S POWDER removes all Worms, 
gives tone to the stomach, and produces first-rate condition in Dogs. 

Price 1s., 2s., 33. 6d., and 5s. Of all Chemists, and of BARCLAY & SONS, 95 Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Arrangements are made by which Subscribers dwelling in the Country can receive 
an ample and punctual supply of Books, which are despatched in boxes to all parts 
of the United Kingdom. These boxes can be returned to the Library once in every 
week, when a fresh set of Books is immediately sent in exchange. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Months. Six Months, Twelve Months. 
FIVE VOLUMES........ £0 4 0 £1 40 £2 2 0 
NINE VOLUMES........ 1 1 0 116 0 33 0 
TWELVE VOLUMES.... 1 8 0 2 8 0 440 
And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS of the annual value of Three Guineas and upwards 


have also the privilege of using the Reading and Writing Rooms attached to the 
Library. 


Full particulars forwarded post free on application to the LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET, w. 


"HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by KrrKLAnD, 
Corr, & Co., 23 Salisbury Street, Strand, London, at the following Annual 
Subscriptions: 
£1 12s, 6d. to India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 
£1 10s, 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American 
Republics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
and Madeira. 
£1 15 98. to Bolivia, | Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64. each will be given, viz.: 

BE 74,75, 9, 105, 1% 318, 396, 745, 763, and 768 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton 
treet, Stra) 


LIMITED, 


rice 203s. ; post free, 6d. 


QTREETS INDIAN and COLONIAL MERCANTILE 
DIRECTORY. 


“ The contents nowembrace a ficld a good deal wider than is signified by the title, part 
of Central and most of Southern America being included, besides India and all British 
Colonies. The Directory for Chili is specially full. There are hearly a score of excellent Maps, 
small in size, but remarkably well land bly clear.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


London : G. STREET & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C., rand 4 5 Se rle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


HE BOOK of ADAM and EVE, also called the Conflict of 
Adam and Eve with Satan : a Book of the early Eastern Church. ‘Translated from the 
Ethiopic, with Notes from the Kufale, Talmud, Midrashim, and other Eastern Wi orks, by the 
Rev. 8. C. MALAN, D.D., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 
WILLIAMS & Ronssas. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garten, London ; and 
jouth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ESSAY in GREEK: “B “History of Persia. By Rey. 


DowpAtt, B.D., LL.B. 


AN 
Cambridge : JONES. 


SOME ENGLISH ARTISTS and their STUDIOS. By 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Illustrations, by C, A. VANDERHOOF: Hall in Sir Frederi 
Leighton’s Studio—Window from Cairo, in Mantel in Leighton 
Studio — Leighton’s Studio —J. E. Milluis's Studio— nsep’s Studio — Geo: 
Boughton’s House—Boughton’s Studio—Other Side of Philip R. Morris" 
—John Pettie’s D. Linton’s Studio—In Mrs. A ima-Tadema's Studio— 

ma-Tadema's Studio— beam ing-room — Entrance to Tade: Room. See 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. ‘for AUGUST, Is. 4d. (post free, 1s. 7d.) 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE BORDERLANDS of SURREY. By Atice Mavup Fenn. 


Lane—A Stretch of Heath—Dead Bracken— 
Carting Heather—Brookbank, the in whi Eliot once lived—Gorse or 


d. (post free, Is. 7d.) 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


VIEw of the CERTOZA, PAVIA.—See THE BUILDER; 
View of Hastings New Theatre ; Design fo r Glass Panel, and View and Plans, Lodge, 


Stockton House—Ruins of Assos_General Art Educati —Rail Movemen 
Corporations—Epping Forest— Wind Pressure—Art of the by 
46 C 
226 


Street. And all Newsmen, 


